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THE  RACE  AT  FORT  TERM 

Ted  McDonald 


Some  said  Captain  Walsh's  act  was  cowardly. 


T 


HERE  IS  NO  PLACE  in  the 
world  where  courage  is  more  ad- 
mired than  in  the  West.  We  par- 
don almost  anything  in  a  man  if 
he  is  brave.  We  have  an  inexpress- 
ible contempt  for  one  who  is  not. 

But  with  all  our  talk  of  courage 
and  our  admiration  for  the  man 
who  shows  it,  we  often  disagree 
as  to  what  is  the  genuine  thing. 
One  of  the  bravest  men  I  ever 
saw  was  pronounced  a  coward 
once  by  a  number  of  his  com- 
panions for  the  very  thing  that  I 
thought  especially  courageous  in 
him.  It  is  a  rather  queer  story. 

The  man  I  refer  to  was  a  well- 
known  army  officer;  I  will  call 
him  Captain  Walsh,  for  I  can't 
give  you  his  real  name.  He  com- 
manded a  troop  in  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  stationed  at  Fort  Terry.  I 
was  attached  to  the  post  at  the 
time,  and  the  incidents  I  am  about 
to  relate  came  under  my  own  eye. 

One  who  has  never  spent  any 
time  at  a  frontier  Army  post  has 
very  little  idea  of  what  garrison 
life  is.  It  is  altogether  different 
from  camp  life  in  active  field  serv- 
ice. A  regiment  may  be  at  one 
place  for  more  than  a  year  at  a 
time.  When  things  are  quiet,  life 
becomes  very  dull  and  monoto- 


I  thought  it  was  very  brave. 


nous  to  both  officers  and  men.  The 
monotony  is  relieved  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  presence  of  the  officers' 
wives  and  families.  The  women 
fix  up  the  quarters  in  the  way  they 
have  of  turning  a  shanty  into  a 
home,  and  a  little  community  is 
formed  whose  members  are  so 
dependent  on  each  other  that  it 
is  very  much  like  one  family. 

So  it  was  at  Fort  Terry  at  the 
same  time  of  which  I  speak.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  five  com- 
panies of  the  Seventh  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Alvin.  The  staff 
numbered  five,  the  major,  ad- 
jutant, quartermaster,  commissary, 
and  surgeon,  and  there  were 
fifteen  commissioned  company  of- 
ficers— quite  a  good-sized  family. 
Barring  an  occasional  trifling  dis- 
agreement, which  was  always 
speedily  adjusted,  the  relations  of 
the  officers  with  one  another  were 
of  the  most  cordial  character;  but 
between  two  of  them  there  was 
so  close  a  friendship  that  it  was 
often  the  subject  of  pleasant  rail- 
lery in  the  garrison.  One  of  these 
officers  was  Captain  Walsh,  of 
whom  I  have  spoken,  and  the 
other  was  Captain  Belleville,  who 
also  commanded  a  troop. 


Captain  Walsh  was  a  man  of 
forty-five,  a  handsome,  noble-look- 
ing soldier,  who  had  borne  him- 
self gallantly  in  a  hundred  battles. 
He  was  good-natured  and  jovial 
in  disposition,  but  as  firm  and  un- 
yielding as  a  mountain  pine  in  a 
matter  of  duty  or  discipline.  Cap- 
tain Belleville  was  not  over  thirty. 
In  fact,  he  was  the  youngest  of- 
ficer of  his  rank  at  the  post;  but 
he  had  won  his  spurs  by  long  and 
brilliant  service  in  the  field.  There 
was  this  difference  between  him 
and  Captain  Walsh:  he  was  hot- 
tempered  and  impulsive,  some- 
times rash  and  impudent,  while 
the  other  was  cool  and  self-con- 
tained under  all  circumstances. 
They  were  so  unlike  in  this  way 
that  some  people  wondered  at 
their  intimacy,  but  I  think  that 
very  difference  in  their  dispositions 
drew  them  together. 

Belleville  was  a  superb  horse- 
man who  liked  nothing  so  well  as 
the  fiery  spirit  of  an  untamed 
horse,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
trying  to  master  it.  As  I  have 
told  you,  the  Seventh  was  a  cav- 
alry regiment,  and  its  officers  were 
all  good  riders.  Every  fair  day 
they  spent  a  few  hours  on  the 
plain  outside  the  fort  in  feats  of 
horsemanship  and  racing.  Belle- 
ville was  generally  the  victor  in 
the  contests,  and  he  became  so 
spoiled  by  his  repeated  triumphs 
that,  strong  man  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  bear  the  least  reverse.  It 
was  his  weakness;  but  he  had  so 
many  good  qualities  that  no  one 
thought  any  less  of  him  on  ac- 
count of  it. 

Captain  Walsh  was  as  fond  of 
this  daily  horsemanship  as  any  of 
them,  and  he  was  so  good  a  rider 
that  the  laurels  that  generally 
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went  to  Belleville  narrowly  missed 
going  to  him.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
sort  of  rivalry  between  them,  more 
understood  than  expressed,  but  of 
the  friendliest  character. 

Knowing  Captain  Belleville's 
impetuous  nature  as  I  did,  and 
his  extreme  jealousy  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  horseman,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  would  some  day 
cause  trouble  between  him  and 
Captain  Walsh,  particularly  if  the 
latter  should  happen  to  beat  him 
in  one  of  their  contests.  My  fear 
was  well  grounded,  for  a  day  of 
trouble  did  come,  whose  dramatic 
events  stirred  the  little  circle  at 
the  fort  as  nothing  had  ever  done 
before. 

About  this  time  Walsh  and 
Belleville  each  bought  a  fine 
mustang  from  an  Indian  trader. 
Belleville's  was  a  coal-black,  and 
Walsh's  an  iron-gray.  In  size,  build, 
and  mettle  they  were  about  evenly 
matched.  They  were  new  to  the 
saddle  and  retained  all  the  fire  of 
their  native  plains.  They  became 
at  once  the  admiration  of  the  en- 
tire garrison,  and  everybody  be- 
gan to  talk  about  a  race  to  test 
their  speed. 

Very  naturally  each  horse  had 
his  particular  admirers,  and  sides 
were  formed  not  only  among  the 
officers  and  their  wives,  but 
among  the  men.  At  last  the  de- 
mand for  a  race  became  urgent, 
and  the  two  captains  agreed  to 
have  it.  Walsh  hung  back  a  little, 
not  from  want  of  confidence  in 
Gray-bird,  as  he  called  his  mus- 
tang, but  because  he  disliked  so 
marked  and  serious  a  contest  with 
his  friend. 

Belleville,  on  the  contrary,  was 
enthusiastic  over  the  idea,  never 
doubting  for  a  moment  an  easy 


triumph  for  his  Victor — that  being 
the  ambitious  name  he  had  given 
his  black.  He  was  a  good  fellow  in 
every  way,  but  he  lacked  the 
delicacy  of  feeling  that  made  Cap- 
tain Walsh  hesitate,  or  at  least  he 
lost  it  in  his  exaggerated  desire  to 
win  in  this  as  he  had  in  other 
trials. 

Well,  the  day  was  finally  fixed, 
and  the  colonel  gave  permission 
to  the  whole  garrison  to  go  out 
and  witness  the  race.  He,  the 
major,  and  the  surgeon  were  to  be 
the  judges,  and  under  their  direc- 
tion a  course  was  measured  off 
over  a  level  stretch  of  ground, 
eight  hundred  yards  straightaway 
to  a  post,  on  which  was  placed  a 
little  flag. 

The  riders  were  to  turn  this 
post  at  full  speed,  and  then  race 
back  to  the  starting  line,  the  en- 
tire distance  being  sixteen  hun- 
dred yards. 

It  was  arranged  that  one  of 
them  should  turn  the  post  to  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  the 
direction  each  was  to  take  to  be 
determined  by  lot. 

The  race  was  set  for  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  half  an  hour 
before  that  time  we  all  went  out 
and  took  positions  where  we  could 
see  everything. 

The  judges,  the  officers,  and  the 
officers'  wives  and  families  stood 
opposite  the  starting  place,  for 
there  the  race  would  end  also. 

I  was  with  them,  and  while  I 
shared  their  eagerness  to  witness 
the  contest,  I  could  not  overcome 
a  feeling  of  disquietude  over  the 
possible  result  of  it.  I  admired 
both  of  the  riders  greatly  and 
dreaded  to  see  anything  occur  to 
interrupt  their  friendship. 

A    few    minutes    before    four 


o'clock  they  galloped  out  of  the 
fort  side  by  side  and  came  rapid- 
ly toward  us.  They  rode  their 
cavalry  saddles  stripped  of  the 
usual  trappings,  and  we  had  a 
good  view  of  the  sleek  and  grace- 
ful bodies  of  the  two  mustangs  as 
they  pranced  and  curvetted  under 
the  restraining  hands  of  their 
handsome  masters.  I  am  con- 
sidered a  good  judge  of  a  horse, 
and  particularly  of  a  mustang,  but 
I  really  found  myself  perplexed 
when  I  tried  to  name  the  winner 
of  this  race.  The  major's  wife 
asked  me  for  my  opinion,  but  I 
could  only  reply  by  saying  that  it 
depended  upon  the  riders  more 
than  the  horses. 

At  a  word  from  the  colonel  the 
two  captains  now  took  position  on 
the  starting  line,  while  he  tossed 
a  coin  into  the  air  to  decide  which 
direction  each  should  take  around 
the  post.  Belleville  won  the  right 
and  Walsh  the  left.  The  Colonel 
then  told  them  that  the  first  man 
at  the  post  would  be  entitled  to 
take  his  turn  nearest  to  it,  and  he 
cautioned  them  against  fouling  in 
case  they  reached  at  the  same 
time. 


"Cooper's     our     high     scorer     since     he 
learned  the  trick  of  following  through,' 
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While  this  was  going  on  I  was 
watching  the  two  men.  Belleville 
was  nervous  and  excited,  his  every 
movement  betraying  his  over- 
weening desire  for  victory.  Cap- 
tain Walsh,  on  the  contrary,  was 
cool  and  apparently  indifferent. 
He  smiled  good-naturedly  from 
time  to  time  as  he  saw  evidences 
of  Belleville's  humor  and  rallied 
him  about  it  once  or  twice.  The 
latter  replied  just  as  pleasantly, 
but  his  nervousness  did  not  disap- 
pear. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fiery  little 
mustangs  were  champing  their 
bits  and  pirouetting  about  as  if 
they  knew  what  was  coming,  and 
I  really  believe  they  did.  Every- 
thing having  been  settled,  the 
colonel  now  stepped  back,  called, 
"One!  two!  three!"  in  a  loud  tone, 
and  then  fired  his  revolver  in  the 
air.  As  the  sound  rang  out,  the 
racers  bounded  away  as  if  they 
had  been  shot  from  the  pistol. 

Each  rider  had  whip  and  spurs, 
but  neither  was  needed.  The  spir- 
ited little  animals  were  as  eager 
as  their  masters,  and  they 
stretched  themselves  out  to  their 
work  with  the  free  and  bounding 
gait  peculiar  to  the  horse  of  the 
plains.  From  my  position  in  their 
rear,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was 
leading  until  they  reached  the  post. 
Belleville  turned  it  a  neck  ahead 
and  swept  toward  us  in  his  home- 
ward course,  closely  followed  by 
Walsh.  Each  turned  the  post  in 
beautiful  style  with  a  short,  sharp 
curve,  horse  and  rider  inclined 
halfway  between  horizontal  and 
perpendicular.  The  mustangs 
were  unshod,  but  their  hoofs 
struck  the  firm  ground  with  a  sure 
tread  and  did  not  slip  an  inch. 

On  they  dashed  toward  us  with 
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outstretched  necks  and  distended 
nostrils,  the  long  hair  of  their 
manes  and  tails  flying  in  the  wind, 
and  their  agile  feet  barely  touch- 
ing the  earth  to  bound  off  again  in 
great  leaps  like  antelopes.  The 
riders  were  bent  forward  in  their 
saddles  almost  to  the  horses'  necks, 
and  as  they  came  nearer  and 
nearer  in  their  swift  course,  we 
could  see  that  each  one  thought  of 
nothing  now  but  victory.  Walsh's 
indifference  was  gone — the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  the  race  had  fired 
his  whole  being,  and  as  they  came 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  us 
he  suddenly  rose  in  his  stirrups, 
shook  the  reins  over  Gray-bird's 
neck,  and  brought  his  whip  down 
with  a  sharp  blow  on  his  flank. 

The  gallant  little  beast  re- 
sponded like  an  engine  whose 
driver  had  thrown  open  the 
throttle,  and  darting  forward  with 
a  fresh  burst  of  speed,  he  whizzed 
over  the  winning  line  a  length  and 
a  half  ahead  of  Victor.  Captain 
Belleville  and  his  black  were  fair- 
ly beaten. 

Cheer  after  cheer  broke  forth 
from  officers  and  men  alike,  and 
even  the  women  joined  in  the  cry. 
It  was  no  longer  Gray-bird  and 
Victor;  friends  of  both  plucky 
little  animals  shared  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  moment.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  Walsh  and  Belleville, 
having  reined  up  their  racers, 
rode  back  to  where  we  stood,  but 
not  side  by  side.  Walsh's  face 
wore  a  smile  of  triumph,  but  it 
was  tempered  with  friendly  sym- 
pathy as  he  turned  toward  Belle- 
ville. Both  had  dismounted. 

"Belleville,  old  fellow,"  he  said 
jokingly,  "you  must  change  your 
mustang's  name — he  is  Victor  no 
longer." 


To  everybody's  profound  sur- 
prise Belleville  turned  fiercely 
upon  his  old-time  friend,  his  face 
dark  with  chagrin  and  anger. 

"I  need  no  suggestions  from 
you,  sir,"  he  said,  "as  to  what  I 
shall  do.  Be  good  enough  to  at- 
tend to  your  own  affairs."  His 
voice  shook  with  passion  as  he 
spoke. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  man?" 
replied  Walsh.  "Has  a  little  defeat 
made  you  lose  your  head?  Don't 
be  a  boy!" 

At  this  Belleville  became  furi- 
ous. Stepping  swiftly  up  to  Walsh 
he  stood  defiantly  before  him,  and 
said,  hoarsely,  "You'll  find  I  am  a 
man,  sir,  whenever  you  desire  to 
test  the  matter!"  and  as  he  said 
this,  his  temper,  like  an  angry  sea, 
swept  away  friendship,  reason, 
and  everything — he  struck  Walsh 
a  sharp  blow  over  the  shoulder 
with  his  riding  whip. 

There  are  scenes  that  cannot  be 
described.  This  was  one  of  them. 
The  silence  that  fell  upon  the 
group  had  something  of  awe  in  it 
that  really  oppressed  me.  I  felt 
that  a  swift  and  terrible  tragedy 
must  follow.  Captain  Walsh 
started  back  as  if  an  electric  shock 
had  struck  him.  His  face  flushed, 
and  then  as  suddenly  paled;  his 
hands  clinched  convulsively;  his 
lips  drew  themselves  together 
tightly  over  his  teeth,  but  for  a 
moment  he  neither  moved  nor 
spoke.  Nor  did  anyone  else.  It  was 
one  of  those  crises  in  a  man's  life 
when  no  one  dare  interpose — it 
must  be  met  by  the  man  alone! 

I  have  never  seen  so  masterly 
an  exhibition  of  self-control.  In 
sixty  seconds  the  storm  had  swept 
over  and  left  him  cool  and  placid, 


like  the  surface  of  a  lake  when  the 
gale  has  died  away.  Then  he 
spoke. 

"Belleville,"  he  said,  "you  have 
insulted  me.  I  shall  not  resent  it. 
We  have  been  friends  and  broth- 
ers for  years.  Shall  I  take  your  life, 
or  you  mine,  because  in  a  moment 
of  passion  and  disappointment 
you  have  done  offense  not  only  to 
me  but  to  your  own  nature?  No! 
Better  that  I  should  be  misunder- 
stood in  what  I  am  now  doing. 
But,  gentlemen,  if  any  of  you 
think  me  at  all  lacking  in  courage 
because  I  will  not  raise  my  hand 
against  a  friend,  I  am  entirely  at 
your  service  in  any  way  that  you 
desire." 

If  ever  I  saw  true  nobility  of  soul 
shine  in  a  man's  face,  it  was  in 
Captain  Walsh's  at  that  moment. 
Belleville  had  listened,  at  first  in 
amazement,  apparently,  and  then 
in  confusion  and  embarrassment. 
As  Walsh  finished  the  young  of- 
ficer impulsively  thrust  out  his 
hand  to  him. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  cried,  "I  can 
never  forgive  myself." 

Without  another  word  he 
turned  and  walked  toward  the 
fort  leaving  his  mustang  in  the 
care  of  one  of  the  men. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
garrison  ceased  to  talk  about  this 
strange  and  dramatic  episode,  but 
nothing  was  said  in  the  presence 
of  Captain  Walsh  or  Captain 
Belleville.  As  for  them,  they  were 
better  friends  than  ever,  but  they 
indulged  in  no  more  contests. 

I  have  always  thought  Captain 
Walsh's  conduct  the  bravest  act 
of  a  brave  man's  life;  and  yet  there 
were  those  who  said  it  was  cow- 
ardly. What  do  you  think? 


i      You'SI  look  a  long  way  before 
you  find  a  hobby  as  exciting  as 


HAM  RADIO 


Louisa  B.  Sando 


DO  YOU  LISTEN  to  the  radio? 
Sure,  who  doesn't — news, 
disk  jockeys,  concerts,  detective 
stories,  Bob  Hope,  Bing  Crosby. 
Pretty  good  entertainment  most  of 
it,  at  that. 

But  did  you  ever  listen  to  the 
frequencies  above  the  broadcast 
band — the  "short  wave"?  There 
you  will  find  no  canned  or  re- 
corded programs,  no  make-believe 
stories  to  entertain  you.  There  you 
will  hear  only  real  life  drama — 
thrills,  adventure,  romance,  rescue 
— as  the  short- wave  amateur  radio 
operators,  or  "hams"  as  they  are 
called,  roam  the  airways  at  will 
with  their  own  personal  com- 
munications  systems. 


For  instance,  how  few  knew 
what  was  happening  on  the  short 
waves  at  the  time  broadcast  sta- 
tions throughout  New  Mexico 
screamed  this  news:  HUNDREDS 
HUNT  3  LOST  TOTS? 

Somewhere  in  the  rugged  San- 
gre  de  Cristo  mountains  twelve 
miles  northeast  of  Santa  Fe,  three 
children  had  wandered  from  pic- 
nic grounds  in  search  of  weiner- 
roasting  sticks  one  afternoon  in 
June  and  disappeared.  Larry  Mc- 
Gee,  his  sister  Janet,  and  little 
Steven  Cross,  were  lost  in  a  vast 
wilderness! 

All  that  night  several  hundred 
volunteers  searched  through 
tangled  undergrowth.  The  next 
morning  many  men  left  their  of- 
fices and  jobs  in  Santa  Fe  and 
Los  Alamos,  while  hundreds  of 
soldiers  and  airmen  were  rushed 
into  the  area  from  Albuquerque, 
65  miles  away.  Horsemen,  blood- 
hounds, an  Air  Force  helicopter, 
and  Civil  Air  Patrol  planes  were 
pressed  into  service  to  search  the 
area.  Still  no  sign  of  the  children. 


George  Doty,  whose  station  is  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  made  connections  with  80 
foreign,  75  maritime  mobile,  and  5,000 
domestic  stations. 


Then  a  group  of  radio  ama- 
teurs, joining  in  the  search, 
brought  in  and  set  up  their  radio 
equipment.  Les  Miller  placed  his 
station,  W7MDP/5,  at  the  ski 
lodge  headquarters  for  the  search. 
John  Harvey,  W5MYI,  and  Tom 
Gardiner,  W5MYJ,  each  with  a 
handie-talkie  radio,  joined  the 
large  Army  group.  Bob  Freyman, 
W5NXE,  and  Bill  Briscoe, 
W5SUO,  took  another  pair  of 
handie-talkies  and  climbed  the 
ridge  between  the  ground  search- 
ers and  the  lodge  to  relay  mes- 
sages. Floyd  Edmonson,  W50MR, 
and  Russell  McCombs,  W5RCJ, 
set  up  a  station  a  mile  and  a  half 
north  of  the  lodge  on  the  road. 
Several  other  amateurs  helped — 
Tack  Wilson,  W5LNG;  Pancho 
Baird;  Clarence  Fields,  W5KWP, 
and  Francis   Gormley,  W5KWR. 

Soon  after  the  stations  were 
operating  a  man  walked  up  to 
W50MR's  location  and  reported 
he'd  heard  a  child  crying  in  a  box 
canyon  a  mile  or  so  to  the  north- 
west. 

Floyd  Edmonson  spoke  into  his 
microphone:  "W5MYI  and  W5- 
MYJ  with  the  Army  searchers,  this 
is  W50MR  calling." 

After  a  quick  acknowledgment 
from  the  hams  with  handie- 
talkies,  W50MR  continued:  "A 
child  has  been  heard  in  the  box 
canyon  to  the  northwest;  better 
look  there." 

The  Army  group  changed  its 
course,  went  up  the  box  canyon, 
and  found  the  children  climbing 


up  a  steep  wall — tired  and  hun- 
gry, but  safe. 

Again  the  radio  operators  spoke 
quickly  into  their  microphones, 
and  anxious  parents,  the  other 
searchers,  and  a  waiting  crowd 
went  wild  with  relief  and  joy. 

Undoubtedly  the  children 
would  have  been  found  sooner 
or  later,  but  the  radio  amateurs 
who  had  so  quickly  volunteered 
their  time  and  equipment  saved 
precious  hours  at  least,  and  in  so 
doing  possibly  the  youngsters' 
lives. 

In  another  far  distant  corner  of 
the  country  a  telephone  rang.  A 
woman  answered  it.  "Is  this  Mrs. 
Williams?"  a  man's  voice  asked. 
Assured  it  was,  he  continued, 
"This  is  Bill  Johnson  on  Pearl 
Street.  I've  just  been  talking  with 
a  radio  amateur  in  Japan  over  my 
station.  Your  son  Roger  is  at  that 
station  and  is  waiting  to  say  hello 
to  you." 

Mrs.  Williams  gasped  a  happv 
"Put  him  on!"  For  the  next  half 
hour  amateur  radio  bridged  the 
thousands  of  miles  between  a 
mother  and  the  soldier  son  she 
hadn't  seen  for  fourteen  months. 


Pat  Parks  of  Rotan,  Texas,  whose  one 
lung  and  several  ribs  were  removed  as 
a  result  of  tuberculosis,  says  ham  radio 
hobby  saved  her  life. 


These  are  only  a  couple  of  ex- 
amples of  the  things  you  may  hear 
on  the  amateur  bands.  Simply  by 
turning  a  knob  of  a  short-wave 
receiver  you  can  eavesdrop  on 
people  over  half  the  world:  Hear 
an  urgent  call,  "W1SCS,  this  is 
W1ULF.  A  tornado  has  just 
blasted  Worchester;  we  need  doc- 
tors, nurses,  ambulances,  fire 
trucks."  Hear  a  ham  talking  from 
the  mobile  station  in  his  car  to 
a  local  ham,  and  the  latter  saying, 
"Glad  to  QSO  (converse  with) 
you,  OM  (Old  Man);  why  don't 
you  stop  by  and  see  us?"  and  then 
"lead  him  in"  with  instructions 
as  he  drives  into  town. 

Hear  a  traffic  net  handling 
third-party  messages — "W9SJR  in 
Chicago,  this  is  W6UHA  in  Los 
Angeles.  I  have  two  messages  here 
from  Korea  for  Chicago.  Can  you 
take  them,  please?"  Hear  the 
voice  of  a  10-year-old  boy  saying, 
"Please  send  me  a  QSL  ( acknowl- 
edge) card;  you're  my  first  con- 
tact in  Wyoming."  Hear  another 
ham  saying,  "ZS7F  [in  Swaziland] 
thanks  for  your  QSL  card;  that 
gives  me  200  countries  confirmed." 

This  is  the  tiniest  sample  of 
what  goes  on  day  and  night  on 
the  amateur  bands.  The  possibil- 
ities are  as  endless  as  the  thou- 
sands of  radio  hams  carrying  on 
their  private  conversations  over 
the  ether. 

Become  an  SWL  or  "Ham" 
Just  listening  can  be  a  lot  of 
fun.  There  are  hundreds  of  SWL's 
(Short-Wave  Listeners)  who  are 
content  to  do  just  that.  But  think 
of  the  excitement,  the  "endless  op- 
portunities for  friendships  and  in- 
teresting experiences  when  you 
can  call  a  "CQ"  yourself  and  have 


another  ham  come  back  with  a 
cheery  "Good  morning,  OM, 
you're  putting  in  a  nice  signal 
here  at  Denver.  The  handle  here 
is  Charlie.  How  are  we  doing  up 
at  Steamboat  Springs?" 

Do  you  tbink  it  might  be  too 
hard  to  get  an  amateur  license? 
Not  at  all.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  which 
licenses  all  radio  services,  now 
makes  it  very  easy  for  a  person  to 
get  started  by  offering  the  Novice 
Class  license.  It  calls  for  receiving 
and  sending  radiotelegraph  code 
at  only  five  words  a  minute  ( com- 
pared to  thirteen  for  the  regular 
exam )  and  a  simple  written  exami- 
nation given  by  mail.  In  the  first 
two  years  in  which  the  Novice 
license  was  available,  FCC 
granted  22,213;  so  you  can  see  it 
must  be  easy  to  pass.  Incidentally, 
amateur  licenses  are  free! 

Who  Can  Become  a  Ham? 

Any  man,  woman,  or  child  can 
become  a  radio  amateur.  A  radio 
ham  is  judged  only  by  his  voice 
and  personality  as  expressed  over 
the  air  waves.  No  ham  ever  asks 
another  his  race,  religion,  social 
standing — or  physical  condition. 
You  can  be  husky  as  a  race  horse 
or  blind  as  a  bat — flat  in  a  hospital 
bed,  pushing  yourself  around  in 
a  wheelchair,  or  any  degree  in 
between.  Just  so  long  as  you  have 
a  mind  to  do  it,  a  voice  to  speak 
into  a  microphone,  or  a  hand  to 
tap  a  radiotelegraph  key  you  can 
join  the  many  licensed  radio  ama- 
teurs in  this  country. 

Take  Pat  Parks  of  Rotan,  Texas, 
for  instance.  Pat  has  been  on  the 
air  for  nearly  two  years  now  with 
the  call  W5TTU.  She  frankly 
credits  ham  radio  with  saving  her 


life.  Pat's  troubles  began  in  1946 
when,  following  several  bouts 
with  pneumonia,  she  developed 
tuberculosis.  With  nine  and  a  half 
ribs  removed  and  one  lung  col- 
lapsed, she  spent  most  of  the  time 
in  bed.  Then  TB  hit  the  other 
lung.  An  operation  was  impossible 
and  serum  injections  gave  a  bad 
reaction.  Pat  had  lots  of  courage, 
but  the  going  was  rough.  She 
joined  every  book  club  she  could 
find  and  did  leather  work  until 
she  was  exhausted.  Pat  hit  an  all- 
time  low. 

It  was  then  she  bought  a  short- 
wave receiver  and  started  listen- 
ing to  the  hams.  Two  hams, 
former  neighbors  of  Pat's,  urged 
her  to  study  for  her  license  and 
offered  to  build  her  a  transmitter. 
In  their  QSO's  every  day  they'd 


say  hello  to  Pat,  and  soon  most 
of  the  hams  in  Texas  knew  of  her 
and  were  sending  her  greetings. 
When  studying  code  alone  got 
tough,  other  hams  sent  her  prac- 
tice over  the  air  and  she  worked 
with  records  and  an  Instructo- 
graph.  Pat  stuck  with  it  for  a  year 
and  a  half  (this  was  before  the 
beginners'  licenses  now  available 
were  being  issued )  and  finally  got 
her  license. 

Hams  from  all  around  came  to 
see  her  transmitter  and  antenna 
and  they  and  her  own  family,  hus- 
band and  two  children,  delighted- 
ly listened  as  she  had  one  contact 
after  another.  Then  and  there  Pat 
felt  like  a  new  person.  "I'm  going 
to  get  well  if  it  takes  another  two 
years  in  bed,"  she  said,  and 
added:  "I  only  hope  my  story  will 


Bandleader  Tex  Beneke   (below)   is  one  of  many  well-known  hams.  Among  others: 
Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  son  of  the  former  President,  and  Air  Force  General  Curtis  LeMay. 
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help  someone  else — there  are  so 
many  who  need  faith  and  courage 
to  carry  on." 

Then  there  is  Eddie  Tapscott 
of  Los  Angeles.  He  has  the  ama- 
teur station  call  W6TDM,  and  he 
likes  to  operate  on  the  high- 
frequency  band  called  "two 
meters."  He  is  popularly  referred 
to  as  the  "24-hour  station,"  a  title 
well  earned,  even  though  he  is 
usually  on  the  air  only  about 
fourteen  hours  out  of  each  day. 
"Tap"  is  the  kind  of  fellow  who 
can  be  counted  on  to  set  up 
phone-patch  connections  (to  feed 
the  telephone  receiver  directly 
into  his  transmitter),  make  tape 
recordings,  carry  on  good  net 
operation  and  really  entertaining 
rag  chews  in  the  wee  small  hours. 
He  seems  to  monitor  the  band 
constantly  and  is  always  avail- 
able for  checking  out  another 
ham's  new  rig.  In  addition,  "Tap" 
takes  part  in  two  traffic-handling 
nets  and  a  Civil  Defense  net.  Oh, 
yes — "Tap"  is  blind. 

If  you're  listening  on  the  bands 
maybe  you'll  hear  George  Doty. 
His  station,  W6LYG,  is  set  up  in 
the  hobby  shops  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  Center  in  Los 
Angeles.  George  was  first  hospital- 
ized at  Fort  Bayard,  N.  M.,  just 
prior  to  World  War  II.  There  he 
was  requested  to  set  up  a  radio 
station  to  help  out  in  Civilian 
Defense,  but  the  war  intervened. 
Postwar  found  him  at  Los  Angeles 
where  he  received  permission  to 
install  amateur  equipment  and 
went  on  the  air  in  August,  1947. 
George  spends  many  hours  operat- 
ing phone  and  code  on  all  the 
amateur  bands.  He  has  a  fine 
phone  patch  for  third-party  QSO's, 
and  he  likes  to  handle  "traffic" — 
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send,  receive,  relay,  and  deliver 
messages  for  other  persons.  In  a 
single  month  he  has  handled  as 
many  as  750  such  messages! 
Although  he  does  not  especially  go 
after  DX  (distant  stations),  he 
has  QSL  cards  from  about  80 
countries,  more  than  75  cards 
from  stations  operating  maritime 
mobile,  and  not  less  than  5,000 
QSL  cards  from  hams  all  over  the 
U.S. 

A  New  World 

The  world  of  ham  radio  is  a 
very  special  one.  Everyone  on  the 
air  is  so  friendly.  It  doesn't  matter 
who  or  what  you  are.  If  you 
happened  to  work  Air  Force 
General  Curtis  LeMay  on  his 
amateur  station  he'd  just  be 
"Curt"  to  you — even  though  you 
were  a  buck  private.  Hams  never 
use  last  names,  be  it  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.,  son  of  the  former, 
president,  or  Prince  Talal  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

When  a  ham  gets  a  license  he 
also  gets  a  new  "name" — his  sta- 
tion call  letters.  U.S.  amateur 
stations  have  calls  beginning  with 
the  letter  "W"  or  "K"  (novice 
licenses  -  begin  with  "WN"  or 
"KN").  This  is  followed  by  a 
numeral  for  the  district  ( there  are 
10  U.S.  districts),  and  three  other 
letters  for  each  station.  Thus  a 
ham  "name"  is  more  personalized 
than  a  name,  for  it  will  be  the 
only  call  of  those  particular  letters 
and  numerals  in  the  entire  country! 
Other  countries  use  different  pre- 
fixes: England  G,  Mexico  XE, 
Canada  VE,  Australia  VK,  South 
Africa  ZS,  and  so  on. 

The  hams  have  to  be  careful  of 
what  they  say  on  the  air.  They 
can't  swear,  or  sing,  or  play  rec- 


ords.  There's  no  law  against  ro- 
mance, however,  and  many  a  love 
match  has  started  with  a  casual 
contact  over  the  airways,  followed 
by  daily  schedules  and,  finally, 
joint  operations  using  one  station. 
The  whole  world  may  be  listen- 
ing, but  a  ham  can  send  "love  and 
kisses"  by  saying  "88."  "73"  means 
"best  regards." 

Acknowledging  Contacts 
To  confirm  their  many  contacts, 

hams  send  QSL  cards.  When  an 
operator  has  collected  one  from 
each  of  the  states  he  can  apply 
to    the    American    Radio    Relay 

League,    the    international    ama- 
teur   society,    for    admission    to 
the  WAS  club— "WAS"  meaning 
"Worked  All  States."  A  QSL  from 
each    continent    entitles    one    to 
WAC— "Worked  All  Continents." 
Harder  to  obtain  is  membership  in 
the   DXCC— DX   Century    Club. 
For    this     a    ham    has     to    get 
confirmations   from   100  different 
countries      (over     250     different 
countries  are  recognized).  Hard- 
est of  all  to  obtain  is  membership 
WAZ— "Worked    All    Zones."    In 
1934,  deciding  that  hams  needed 
a  difficult  DX  goal  to  strive  for, 
Radio  Magazine,  now  known  as 
CQ,  divided  the  world  into  forty 
zones.  Since  then  fewer  than  three 
hundred  hams  from  all  over  the 
world  have  been  able  to   claim 
the  exclusive  WAZ,  only  one  has 
done     it     entirely    using     phone 
( radiotelephone )  — Robbie     Rob- 
son,  VQ4ERR,   of  Nairobi,   East 
Africa. 

If  you're  long-winded,  it's  easy 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Rag- 
Chewers  Club,  or  if  you  like  to 
handle  messages  for  other  peo- 
ple   you    may    get    a    certificate 


showing    you    are    in    the    Brass 
Pounders  League. 

Framed  and  hung  in  the  ham 
"shack"  (radio  room)  these  make 
mighty  interesting  "wall  paper," 
together  with  colorful  QSL  cards. 
Not  all  QSL  cards  can  be  hung  on 
the  wall,  however.  Dell  Johnson, 
KH6TI,  in  Hawaii,  received  as  a 
QSL  a  turtle  shell  sent  to  her  by 
KB6AR  on  Canton  Island.  Im- 
printed with  their  calls,  it  meas- 
ures seven  feet  around  and  is  so 
big  Dell  hung  it  on  the  outside 
of  the  house.  Hams  in  Florida 
have  used  cocoanut  husks  as 
QSL's.  Marsh  Rettig,  W7PBD,  of 
Douglas,  Arizona,  received  a  QSL 
made  of  solid  silver.  Sent  to  him 
by  G4KY  in  England,  the  plaque 
reads,  "By  amateur  radio  nation 
shall  speak  unto  nation." 

There  are  as  many  facets  to 
ham  radio  as  to  a  dazzling 
diamond.  First,  ham  radio  is  a 
wonderful  hobby  for  anyone — 
hale  and  hearty  or  hospitalized — 
for  it  can  be  carried  on  at  any  time 
at  any  place.  It  offers  self-expres- 
sion, friendship,  public  service, 
the  power  to  eliminate  distance 
and  the  ancient  barriers  of  race 
and  language,  and  the  chance  to 
build  and  put  the  products  of 
one's  own  hands  to  work  to  over- 
come the  miles — thrills  and  ad- 
venture. All  this,  and  more,  can 
be  found  in  the  magic  world  of 
short-wave  ham  radio. 


Part  II  of  this  series  next 
month  will  describe  in  de- 
tail how  to  become  a  short- 
wave listener,  and  how  to 
achieve  a  radio  amateur's 
license. 
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The 
Men 
Of  the 
Pony 
Express 

Matthew  J.  Quinn 


The  West  has  contributed  many 
a  colorful  chapter  to  our  national 
history,  but  none  more  thrilling 
than  the  saga  of  the  Pony  Express. 
In  the  sixteen  months  of  its  brief 
existence,  its  heroic  couriers  per- 
formed a  service  that  was  to  prove 
invaluable  not  only  to  California, 
but  to  the  Union  as  well. 

The  static  East  and  the  dy- 
namic, roaring  West  were  sepa- 
rate worlds  in  the  1850's.  Mail 
between  them  was  carried  by  the 
Panama  route.  A  letter  mailed  in 
Boston  for  San  Francisco  went  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  by  steam- 
ship, the  entire  trip  taking  about 
five  weeks.  The  gold  rush  of  '49 
had  brought  to  California  over 
twenty  thousand  men  from  the 
South  and  East  who  hungered  first 
for  gold  and  second  for  mail  and 
news  from  home.  They  grumbled 
about  the  slow  delivery  and  high 
cost.  A  three-months-old  news- 
paper from  New  York  cost  eight 
dollars. 

Finally,  the  heads  of  a  great 
freighting  company,  Russell,  Ma- 
jors, and  Wadell,  formed  a  bold 
plan  for  a  straight-line  mail  serv- 
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ice  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to 
San  Francisco,  California.  A  pro- 
posed ten-day  mail  service  was 
announced  to  incredulous  Cali- 
fornians.  The  route  would  cover 
baking,  alkali-caked  deserts,  fro- 
zen wastelands,  and  heartbreak- 
ing, blizzard-stricken  mountain 
ranges.  Outlaws,  Indians,  and  wild 
animals  added  to  the  danger.  The 
plan  was  to  establish  a  series  of 
relay  stations  ten  to  thirty  miles 
apart  over  the  route.  At  each  sta- 
tion the  rider  would  change  his 
exhausted  mount  for  a  fresh  ani- 
mal and  continue  onward.  The 
fourth  or  fifth  station  would  be 
the  rider's  "home  station;"  there 
another  rider  would  take  the 
precious  mail,  and  the  first  man 
would  obtain  food  and  rest.  Then 
he  in  turn  would  act  as  relief  man 
to  a  return  rider  with  incoming 
mail,  taking  it  from  his  home  sta- 
tion back  to  his  original  starting 
point.  The  finest  horse-flesh 
money  could  buy  was  to  be  used. 
Most  of  the  animals  actually  were 
mustangs,  since  they  combined 
speed  with  the  endurance  and 
toughness  of  mules. 

Of  the  three  heads  of  the  firm, 
Russell  had  the  most  practical  ex- 
perience, and  he  set  about  or- 
ganizing a  hand-picked  crew  of 
men  who  could  meet  the  terrific 


The  ranks  of  the  Pony  Express  included 

some  of  the  bravest  men  this  country  has  known. 


physical  and  moral  requirements 
of  the  job.  The  men  he  would  hire 
must  be  young  and  light  in  weight. 
He  explained  to  the  applicants  the 
need  to  understand  rivers  and 
streams  and  how  to  cross  them. 
They  must  know  how  to  follow 
trails,  how  to  deal  with  Indians, 
and  how  to  survive  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions.  Courage 
and  expert  horsemanship  were 
taken  for  granted. 

On  April  3,  1860,  the  Pony  Ex- 
press began.  All  was  made  ready 
at  St.  Joseph.  A  hard-muscled 
young  horseman  and  a  spirited 
mare,  one  of  the  few  ponies  that 
were  not  mustangs,  were  waiting 
at  the  railroad  station.  The  rider 
was  Johnson  William  Richardson, 
23  years  old,  and  130  pounds.  He 
carried  a  Spencer  rifle  and  two 
Colt  revolvers.  His  saddle  was 
strong  but  light.  Over  the  saddle 
was  hung  a  leather  blanket  called 
a  "mochila,"  and  to  this  was  at- 
tached four  "cantinas,"  or  mail 
bags.  The  "cantinas"  were  lettered 
"Overland  Pony  Express."  The 
mare's  flank  bore  the  company's 
brand  "XP."  The  Spencer  rifle  was 
later  to  be  discarded  because  of 
its  weight,  but  the  rest  became 
standard  equipment. 

In  the  face  of  every  conceivable 
hardship  and  danger,  the  pony 
riders  brought  in  the  mails.  Their 
fidelity  and  courage  soon  en- 
deared them  to  the  hearts  of  Cali- 
fornians,  who  called  the  company 
"the  pony."  The  ranks  of  the  Pony 
Express  included  some  of  the 
bravest  and  hardiest  men  this 
young  and  vigorous  society  was 


ever  to  know.  Ponyman  Bob  Has- 
lam,  a  crack  shot,  hardy  as  a  wolf, 
wise  in  desert  and  mountain  lore, 
was  one  of  its  most  famous  mem- 
bers. It  was  his  practice,  when 
choosing  a  horse,  to  make  a  mus- 
tang's acquaintance  by  flicking  its 
nose;  if  the  animal  did  not  im- 
mediately try  to  bite  him  in  re- 
turn, he  passed  it  up  for  something 
with  more  spirit.  Wild  Bill  Hickok, 
of  dead-shot  fame,  was  another 
member.  The  Gilson  brothers,  Sam 
and  Jim,  both  adventure-hungry, 
and  both  weatherproof,  were 
ponymen.  Later  they  were  to  be- 
come millionnaires  through  their 
development  of  Gilsonite,  a  min- 
eral used  in  road  building. 

There  were  many  cases  of  faith- 
ful mares  and  mustangs  who 
brought  the  mail  in  alone  while 
their  riders  lay  wounded  beside 
the  trail.  More  than  one  rider 
brought  the  mail  in  with  one  or 
more  arrows  in  his  back.  Mortal 
wounds  were  considered  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  delay  in  the  mail  serv- 
ice! 

An  especially  young  rider  once 
had  a  box  of  money  in  his  charge. 
Guessing  that  the  outlaws  might 
have  learned  of  his  trust,  he  made 
his  plans.  Over  the  mail  pouches 
he  threw  a  second  blanket  with 
four  empty  "cantinas,"  then 
started  on  his  way.  As  he  had  an- 
ticipated, he  was  stopped  in  a 
narrow  pass  by  two  gunmen. 

"Hands  up  and  get  down,"  was 
the  order.  He  dismounted  and 
tried  to  argue  his  way  out.  The 
outlaws  jeered.  He  was  only  a 
boy! 
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"Come  on,  Sonny,  hand  it  over 
if  you  want  to  stay  alive." 

"All  right,  here  it  is,"  the  pony 
boy  whined.  Then  with  a  light- 
ning movement  he  threw  the  spare 
"mochila"  into  the  outlaw's  face, 
pulled  out  his  revolver,  and  shot 
one  would-be  thief.  In  an  instant 
he  was  back  in  the  saddle  and  on 
his  way  with  money  and  mail. 
This  resourceful  stripling,  then 
known  as  Billy  Cody,  was  later  to 
become  world-famous  as  Buffalo 
Bill. 

Generally  the  Indians  were  less 
of  a  menace  than  the  outlaws, 
probably  because  the  Pony  Ex- 
pressman won  the  red  man's 
friendship  by  many  an  act  of 
kindness  to  an  injured  or  starving 
Indian. 

One  ponyman,  Jim  Moore,  rode 
a  relay  in  the  high  desert  of  the 
Carson  Sink,  where  the  stations 
were  far  apart.  Exhausted,  he  was 
half  dozing  when  a  cactus  owl 
startled  his  mustang.  The  animal 
reared  and  threw  its  sleepy  rider 
onto  the  alkali-covered  sands, 
breaking  two  of  Moore's  ribs  and 
injuring  his  right  leg.  Somehow  he 
managed  to  take  the  ever-precious 


"If  we  place  him  where  he  belongs,  we'll 
have  to  revive  the   horse  cavalry." 
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mail  "cantinas"  and  "mochila" 
with  him  in  his  fall.  He  tried  to 
remount  the  animal,  but  found  it 
impossible.  The  alkali  dust  filled 
his  nostrils,  giving  him  a  terrible 
thirst.  He  began  crawling  the  ten 
miles  to  the  next  station,  dragging 
the  mail  with  him.  At  a  slight 
sound  behind,  he  turned  to  see  an 
Indian  on  horseback  staring  at 
him,  rifle  in  hand.  Moore  had  only 
his  .44  Colt — not  too  good  a  weap- 
on against  a  rifle.  But  he  had  to 
make  a  showing.  He  managed  to 
get  to  his  feet,  and  he  waved  his 
revolver  at  the  Indian.  The  latter 
leveled  his  rifle.  Just  then  Moore's 
mustang  cantered  up  to  speak  to 
the  Indian's  pony.  The  red  man 
glanced  at  the  expressman's  pony 
and  saw  the  brand,  XP.  At  the 
sight  of  the  brand  he  lowered  his 
rifle  and  rode  up  to  Moore,  mak- 
ing the  peace  sign.  Moore  made 
the  peace  sign  in  return,  then 
made  the  thirst  sign.  The  Indian 
gave  him  water,  then  helped  him 
back  on  his  mustang,  and  they 
rode  on  together.  This  Good 
Samaritan  of  the  desert  spoke 
just  enough  English  to  make  him- 
self understood.  He  was  a  Sho- 
shone, and  they  were  on  the 
warpath  at  the  time.  But  a  few 
weeks  before  he  had  tried  to  come 
over  a  nearby  mountain  pass  and 
had  been  caught  in  the  snow. 
Three  days  without  food  and  all 
alone  he  had  bunked  down  to  die. 
A  mule  squad,  breaking  a  trail 
for  the  Pony  Express  had  found 
him  and  saved  his  life.  He  had 
noticed  the  brand  on  the  mules 
and  remembered  it — fortunately 
for  Jim  Moore. 

So,  in  the  face  of  every  danger 

that  man  and  nature  could  offer, 

.  the    Pony    Express    brought    the 


mails  to  California.  The  Sunshine 
State  was  served  faithfully  and 
well  by  the  ponymen,  but  the  time 
was  coming  when  the  entire  na- 
tion would  benefit  by  their  cour- 
age. 

The  year  1860  closed  with 
mounting  tension  between  North 
and  South.  In  the  event  of  civil 
war  California's  wealth  would  be 
an  important  factor  in  gaining  vic- 
tory. Many  of  the  gold  miners 
were  from  the  South  and  strong 
for  secession.  Others  wanted  Cali- 
fornia, Washington  Territory,  and 
Oregon  to  form  an  independent 
nation,  with  the  Rockies  for  a 
line.  Such  ideas  were  prevalent 
when  news  of  Lincoln's  election 
was  brought  by  Pony  Express 
from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  Fort 
Churchill,  Nevada,  a  distance  of 
1,800  miles  across  mountain,  plain, 
and  desert.  Lincoln's  victory  en- 
couraged the  union  group  in  the 
Pacific  states,  and  pro-union  senti- 
ment rose.  When  the  California 
legislature  passed  resolutions  of 
loyalty  to  the  flag,  the  Pony  Ex- 
press brought  the  good  news  back 
to  Washington.  Special  editions  of 
eastern  newspapers,  printed  on 
light  tissue  paper  to  save  postage, 
arrived  in  the  West  with  every 
pony  man.  Just  before  the  inaugu- 


ration the  pick  of  the  ponymen 
were  rested  so  that  they  might  be 
in  top  condition  to  carry  the  vital 
words  of  the  incoming  President. 
When  Lincoln's  message,  with  its 
note  of  calm  determination  to  pre- 
serve the  United  States,  came 
flashing  over  the  westernmost 
wires,  the  Pony  Express  took  it  on 
to  the  Pacific.  The  carrying  of 
Lincoln's  inaugural  address,  which 
put  new  heart  into  loyal  Californi- 
ans,  marked  the  highlight  of  the 
Pony  Express's  contribution  to 
saving  California  for  the  na- 
tion. 

The  Pony  Express  was  finally 
bested,  not  by  badmen,  Indians, 
or  the  terrors  of  nature,  but  by  a 
new  and  more  efficient  method  of 
news  transmission — the  telegraph 
wire.  The  poles  followed  the  route 
laid  down  by  the  ponymen,  and 
when  eastern  and  western  poles 
finally  met,  binding  the  nation  by 
wire,  the  great  days  of  the  pony 
were  over.  A  struggle  of  heroic 
flesh  and  blood  against  terrible 
odds  had  ended  in  victory.  To- 
day, not  a  member,  a  single  rider 
of  the  Pony  Express,  remains  with 
us.  But  the  lithe  and  hardy  pony- 
men have  written  their  page  in 
the  American  story — a  page  that 
gives  substance  to  the  tradition  of 
American  courage  and  fidelity. 


Just  Average 

On  the  average,  men  are  five  inches  taller  and  about  thirty  pounds 
heavier  than  women. 

*  *         * 

^  The  average  cost  of  putting  a  cadet  through  West  Point  is  $23,000 ; 
the  average  cost  for  maintaining  a  midshipman  at  the  Naval  Academy  is 
$20,200. 

*  *         * 

The  average  ballplayer's  salary  in  the  American  League  is  $11,000, 
in  the  National  League,  $10,000. 
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Jlaae.  tjou.  Noticed? 

A  2uij  by  9dd»el  liJiiLLamA- 

/fK&  your  eyes  really  open?  If  so,  you  will  be  able  to  answer  these 
**  questions  about  simple  objects  you  see  or  use  almost  every  day. 
It's  not  as  easy  as  it  looks,  which  only  goes  to  show  that  sometimes  you 
don't  see  what  is  right  in  front  of  your  nose. 

1.  In  the  American  flag,  is  the  stripe  at  the  top 

a.  red 

b.  white 

2.  How  many  squares  on  a  chessboard? 

a.  60 

b.  64 

c.  68 

3.  How  many  inches  on  a  standard  tape  measure? 

a.  36 

b.  48 

c.  60 

4.  How  many  keys  are  there  on  a  typewriter? 

a.  40 

b.  42 

c.  48 

5.  On  a  traffic  signal,  which  color  light  is  at  the  top? 

a.  red 

b.  green 

6.  How  many  strings  on  a  violin? 

a.  3 

b.  4 

c.  5 

7.  Is  the  hour  hand  on  a  watch  above  or  below  the  minute  hand? 

a.  above 


b.  below 


8.  How  long  is  U.S.  paper  money? 

a.  6Y8  inches 

b.  6%  inches 

c.  6M  inches 

9.  Whose  picture  is  on  the  3^  stamp? 

a.  Lincoln 

b.  Jefferson 

c.  Franklin 
10.  How  many  matches  in  a  standard  book? 

a.  20 

b.  25 

c.  30 
(Answers  on  page  48) 
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3W  in  Qlat  6 


■Acfcdka  (IuaA 


yyPARTMENT  HOUSE  ten- 
j^l  ants  can  stand  for  a  lot  these 
days  just  to  keep  a  roof  over 
their  heads.  We  at  the  Cambridge 
Arms  had  stood  for  a  lot  of  things: 
increased  rent,  dark  hallways, 
cold  radiators,  dirty  stairs.  But  the 
one  thing  we  couldn't  stand  was 
Mr.  Carbonello. 

In  the  daytime  Mr.  Carbonello 
was  rather  nice.  He  wasn't  hand- 
some, to  be  sure.  He  was  short 
and  roly-poly,  and  he  had  a  small 
nose  and  a  large  thick-lipped 
mouth.  But  he  had  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  and  he  was  jolly,  and  we 
all  rather  liked  him.  In  the  day- 
time, that  is.  At  night  we  hated 
him  with  a  cordial  hate.  Mr.  Car- 
bonello snored. 

This  man  was  the  virtuoso  of 
the  snore.  He  had  tone,  brilliance, 
and  volume — especially  volume. 
The  advertisements  for  the  new 
electric  organs  might  well  have 
been  describing  Mr.  Carbonello. 
He  too  could  sound  like  a  lone 
flute,  a  duet,  or  like  Koussevitsky's 


full  orchestra.  He  had  some  dra- 
matic scenes  and  effects  well  out- 
side the  range  of  an  organ:  a 
takeoff  from  the  Leyte  Gulf,  a 
barnyard  scene  complete  with 
hissing  geese  and  braying  asses, 
and  a  particularly  dramatic  saw- 
mill scene  that  he  generally  saved 
up  for  Sunday  mornings. 

Friendship  can't  survive  lack  of 
sleep,  and  there  were  five  of  us 
who  came  to  hate  Mr.  Carbonello. 
Miss  Allen,  a  visiting  nurse,  lived 
on  one  side  of  him;  Mr.  Barton, 
who  was  a  curator  at  the  museum, 
on  the  other  side.  Miss  Williston 
and  Mr.  Barrons  lived  in  the  apart- 
ments above  and  below  him.  I 
lived  across  the  hall.  It  was  sum- 
mer when  Mr.  Carbonello  moved 
in,  and  for  a  while  the  noise  was 
a  novelty.  But  finally  his  snoring 
began  to  get  on  our  nerves.  We 
figured,  however,  that  we  could 
stand  it  until  cold  weather  when 
the  storm  windows  were  put  on. 
Then  it  was  worse.  The  apartment 
was  old,  and  the  thin  walls  rein- 


Agatha  Rush,  who  has  traveled  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  is  the 
mother  of  a  17-year-old  daughter  and  the  step-mother  of  three  sons. 
She  likes  to  write  about  characters  like  Mr.  Carbonello  (see  story). 
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forced  Mr.  Carbonello's  mighty 
performance  much  as  a  well-de- 
signed shell  will  back  up  the  per- 
formance of  a  good  band. 

At  last  we  realized  that  we'd 
have  to  take  matters  into  our  own 
hands.  We  met  at  the  bus  stop  one 
morning,  all  five  of  us  red-eyed 
and  haggard.  Miss  Williston,  who 
was  a  proofreader  and  whose  work 
was  going  to  pieces  for  lack  of 
sleep,  was  the  ringleader. 

"We  shall  have  to  work  as  a 
team,"  she  said.  "A  half  hour  after 
he  goes  to  bed  I  shall  bang  for 
three  minutes  on  the  radiator 
pipe.  A  half  hour  later,  Mr.  Bar- 
rons,  you  will  do  the  same  thing 
from  your  apartment.  Then  at 
half-hour  intervals  you  people  on 
his  floor  will  bang  on  the  walls 
and  his  door.  Then  we  start  all 
over  again." 

That  night  we  tried  it.  Mr.  Car- 
bonello  started  out  with  some- 
thing that  sounded  like  "The 
Flight  of  the  Bumblebee"  on  the 
musical  saw.  Then  Miss  Williston 
banged.  The  racket  stopped.  We 
all  held  our  breaths.  There  was 
about  a  four-beat  rest,  and  Mr. 
Carbonello  took  off  again.  This 
time  it  was  sound  effects  for  "The 
Ghost  Train."  Mr.  Barrons  banged. 
The  same  rest  and  a  fortissimo 
attack.  Then  I  slipped  out  and 
banged  on  the  door.  Same  result. 
Then  Mr.  Barton  and  Miss  Allen. 
On  ordinary  nights  we  could  catch 
cat  naps  during  Mr.  Carbonello's 
pianissimo  passages.  That  night 
none  of  us  slept  at  all.  A  new 
note  of  suspense  had  been  added. 

We  tried  it  one  more  night, 
but  when  next  we  met  at  the  bus 
stop  we  knew  it  was  no  use.  We 
were  too  jittery.  Then  Mr.  Barton 
came  up  with  his  telephone  idea. 
18 


We  would  take  turns  all  night  call- 
ing Mr.  Carbonello  on  the  tele- 
phone. That  didn't  work  either. 
Mr.  Carbonello  didn't  sleep,  but 
neither  did  we.  Revenge  was 
sweet,  but  we  needed  sleep! 

We  gave  up  and  took  to  sleep- 
ing pills.  Miss  Allen  had  a  friend 
in  the  drug  business  who  got 
them  for  us  wholesale.  Things 
were  better  for  a  while  although 
we  all  dozed  in  the  bus,  and  Mr. 
Barrons  said  that  he  couldn't  get 
waked  up  until  about  noon. 

Then  we  got  the  great  news. 
Mr.  Carbonello's  fat  face  split  in 
a  wide  grin  from  ear  to  ear  the 
morning  he  told  us.  He  was  going 
to  be  married  in  a  week,  and  he 
was  going  to  bring  his  bride  to 
live  in  the  apartment.  That  night 
we  had  a  party  in  Miss  Williston's 
apartment  to  celebrate.  We  knew 
that  no  wife  would  stand  for  his 
snoring. 

We  had  a  blessed  week  of  sleep 
and  peace  while  Mr.  Carbonello 
was  on  his  honeymoon.  On  the 
night  that  they  came  back  none  of 
us  expected  to  sleep.  We  intended 
to  stay  awake  that  night  and  enjoy 
Mr.  Carbonello's  come-uppance  to 
the  full.  It  was  spring  and  we 
opened  all  our  windows. 

We  didn't  have  to  wait  long,  for 
they  went  to  bed  early.  Grinning 
in  the  dark  we  listened  and 
waited.  Then  Mr.  Carbonello 
started,  softly  at  first.  It  was  some- 
thing for  the  French  horn  that 
sounded  for  a  moment  like  "Don 
Giovanni."  Starting  softly,  it  built 
up  in  tone  and  volume,  and  then, 
as  if  at  a  director's  nod,  there 
entered  high  and  clear  a  theme  on 
the  strings.  But  beneath  it  the 
horns  continued.  It  couldn't  be. 
It  wasn't.  This  was  no  solo. 


I  HAD  never  given  too  much  thought  to 
'  my  Bible  until  an  incident  occurred 
that  I  shall  never  forget.  I  carried  my 
Bible  everywhere  during  the  three  years 
I  spent  in  the  Seabees,  but  I  never 
seemed  to  find  time  to  read  it.  True,  I 
kept  it  under  my  mattress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  before  lights  out,  but 
night  after  night  I  conveniently  forgot 
its  existence. 


The  Bible  Found  An  Owner 


Clinton  J.  Gallaher 


In  fact,  the  only  time  I  was 
even  aware  of  my  Bible  was  the 
one  day  a  week  when  we  aired 
our  mattresses  on  the  weather 
deck.  Then  I  would  see  it  lying  on 
rny  bunk  in  its  protective  plastic 
pouch — protected  from  being 
read.  It  was  a  beautiful  Bible,  a 
compact,  thin-leaf  version  given 
to  me  by  my  mother. 

Our  ship  was  tied  to  the  dock 
in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and 
each  day  we  went  ashore  to  our 
respective  jobs,  returning  to  the 
ship  at  noon  for  chow.  One  after- 
noon I  came  aboard  hot,  tired, 
and  dusty,  and  before  entering  my 
berthing  compartment,  I  checked 
the  sky  for  rain.  Sure  enough,  dark 
clouds  were  piling  up,  and  it 
looked  as  if  we  were  in  for  a  real 
drencher.  Safest  bet,  I  decided, 
would  be  to  take  my  mattress  in 
now.  It  was  always  difficult 
wrestling  my  mattress  up  four 
bunks  to  the  top  rack  where  I 
slept,  but  finally  it  was  done,  and 
I  climbed  up  to  replace  my  pil- 
low. 


My  Bible  was  gone!  I  knew  it 
was  on  my  bunk  that  morning,  be- 
cause when  I  pulled  the  mattress 
off,  the  Bible  had  fallen  also.  I 
couldn't  believe  it  was  really  gone, 
but  after  a  frantic  search  I  was 
convinced.  Who  would  steal  a 
Bible?  Maybe  the  compartment 
cleaner.  Forgetting  I  was  tired,  I 
jumped  down  and  raced  into  the 
recreation  room. 

"Hey,  Jim,"  I  yelled,  spotting 
him  at  a  table  playing  cards. 

"Yah,  what  do  ya  want?"  he 
queried,  looking  up. 

"Did  you  see  my  .  .  .  ah  .  .  .  did 
you  take  any  books  from  my 
rack?" 

"Nope,"  he  answered. 

"I  lost  some  books  and  stuff," 
I  hedged,  "and  thought  you  might 
have  seen  them.  Was  anyone  else 
in  the  compartment?" 

"Yah,  Flaggerty  was,"  Jim  an- 
swered, looking  up  hopefully.  "He 
goes  around  and  picks  up  loose 
gear  and  throws  it  in  the  Lucky 

Bas" 

"Thanks,"  I  said  and  headed  for 
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the  Lucky  Bag.  Flaggerty  was  a 
First  Class  Boatswain's  Mate, 
heavy -built  and  with  a  mean  dis- 
position. I  had  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  him,  but  just  looking 
at  him  gave  me  the  impression 
that  he  even  hated  himself.  He 
was  reputed  to  be  tough  as  nails. 
I  found  him  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  arms. 

"Hey,  Flaggerty,"  I  began.  "I 
lost  a  book  from  my  bunk." 

"What  kind  of  a  book  and 
where  do  you  sleep?"  he  asked 
with  insolence  written  all  over 
his  face. 

"In  the  forward  compartment 
on  the  main  deck,  and  my  ...  a 
.  .  .  book  was  in  a  plastic  bag,"  I 
finished  lamely. 

"How  do  you  knuckle-heads  ex- 
pect me  to  keep  track  of  your 
gear!"  he  exploded,  jumping  up 
and  fixing  me  with  eyes  that  were 
filled  with  hate.  "Go  on,  get  out  of 
here!" 

I  didn't  budge  an  inch,  and, 
though  it  was  an  effort,  I  held  his 
gaze. 

"I  want  my  book,"  I  said  with 
a  calmness  I  didn't  feel. 

Apparently  he  was  taken  aback, 
because  for  an  instant  the  hate  in 
his  eyes  dissolved  into  bewilder- 
ment. His  gaze,  however,  never 
wavered,  and  he  stepped  forward 
and  gave  me  a  shove. 

"You  better  get  moving  up  that 
ladder!"  he  snarled  between 
clenched  teeth,  "and  fast,  dud 
head." 

I  knew  he  wasn't  to  be  tampered 
with,  but  I  had  no  intentions  of 
leaving  yet.  "Not  until  I  get  my 
book,"  I  declared,  planting  my 
feet  wide  apart. 

He  screwed  up  his  face,  not  try- 
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ing  to  hide  his  amazement,  and 
looked  me  over  carefully.  There 
wasn't  much  to  see.  I  stood  five- 
foot-nine  and  had  150  pounds 
distributed  inconspicuously  on  a 
medium  frame.  It  wasn't  hard  to 
fathom  what  he  was  thinking.  He 
stood  an  easy  six-foot,  was  enor- 
mous from  the  waist  up,  and 
weighed  in  at  around  200.  In  spite 
of  his  weight  he  was  known  to  be 
a  deft  and  vicious  fighter. 

"You  know  you're  signing  your 
own  death  warrant,  don't  you?" 
he  growled,  looking  at  me  sus- 
piciously. "Maybe  I  ain't  got  your 
book,"  he  said  with  mock  dignity. 

"Maybe,"  I  agreed,  but  I  knew 
then  that  he  had  it. 

"What's  so  important  about  this 
book  anyway?"  he  asked  with  a 
mirthless  grin.  "I  never  read  a 
book  yet  that  was  worth  fighting 
about." 

He  had  me  there.  I  hadn't  had 
time  to  think  about  that  yet. 

"It  isn't  just  a  book,  it's  a  ...  a 
...  I  ..."  I  couldn't  say  it.  "It's  a 
book  my  mother  gave  me,"  I 
blurted  out,  hating  myself. 

His  laugh  was  loud  and  pro- 
vocative, and  something  snapped 
inside  my  head.  I  lashed  out  with 
both  fists,  timing  each  blow  care- 
fully and  putting  my  weight  be- 
hind them.  He  staggered  back 
under  the  fury  of  the  onslaught, 
but  this  was,  I  knew,  because  I 
had  caught  him  off  guard,  and  he 
quickly  recovered.  He  started  de- 
flecting my  blows  on  his  arms  with 
the  skill  of  a  born  fighter,  and  I 
could  see  he  was  calculating  the 
distance  for  a  right  cross  and 
tensing  for  the  chance  to  throw  it. 

Suddenly  his  fist  arched  out, 
and  I  ducked.  But  he  had  allowed 
for  this,  and  it  connected  with  the 


impact  of  a  sledge.  The  next  one 
caught  me  just  under  the  ear,  and 
my  knees  buckled.  I  was  on  all 
fours,  shaking  my  head  to  clear 
the  stars,  when  his  foot  caught  me 
just  above  the  temple.  It  was  all 
over,  and  I  didn't  fight  the  wel- 
come blackness  that  flooded  my 
mind.  Four  men  pulled  him  away, 
but  before  they  did  he  had  worked 
my  face  over  and  caved  in  a  rib. 
It  took  three  days  for  my  head  to 
clear.  When  it  did  I  was  faced 
with  a  startling  revelation.  It  had 
been  lurking  in  my  mind  before 
the  fight,  but  now  I  saw  it  with 
painful  clarity. 

God  had  acted  and  spoken  to 
me  and  forced  me  to  assert  my  be- 
lief. Denied  the  chance  to  speak  to 
me  through  the  Bible,  God  had 
removed  the  Bible.  Only  when  I 
knew  it  was  gone  did  I  realize 
its  value.  I  had  been  so  shrouded 
in  my  ego  and  indifference  that  I 
was  blind  to  its  value.  Indifference 
had  discolored  my  beliefs,  my 
faith,  my  entire  life.  I  went  to 
church  every  Sunday  and  was 
moved  by  God's  word,  but  I  had 
been  taking  God  and  the  Bible 
too  much  for  granted. 

Now  with  my  battered  head 
still  throbbing  I  made  up  my 
mind  that,  if  I  ever  recovered,  I 
would  take  an  active  interest  in 
my  Bible,  in  my  church,  and  in 
God.  I  wanted  to  glean  from  read- 


ing my  Bible  the  strength  of  faith 
which  I  lacked.  But  first  I  had 
to  recover  my  Bible. 

Two  painful  weeks  passed  be- 
fore I  was  allowed  to  walk  around, 
though  I  was  still  confined  to  sick 
bay.  One  night,  however,  restless 
from  inactivity,  I  dressed  silently 
to  avoid  waking  the  corpsmen  and 
slipped  out  of  the  ward.  The  night 
was  quiet  and  warm,  and  I  walked 
slowly  along  the  weather  deck, 
thankful  to  be  in  the  fresh  air.  The 
only  relief  in  the  darkness  was  a 
beam  of  light  shining  through  the 
ship's  office  porthole.  I  walked  by 
the  porthole  with  my  head  down. 
Then  I  remembered  the  time  and 
wondered  who  could  be  in  the 
office  at  such  a  late  hour.  I  tiptoed 
back  and  peered  in. 

Seated  at  a  desk  reading,  and 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  an 
overgrown  kid  was  Flaggerty. 
Hunched  over,  and  with  deep 
lines  of  concentration  across  his 
brow,  he  was  silently  but  labori- 
ously forming  each  word  with  his 
lips.  My  plastic  holder  lay  open 
on  the  desk,  and  the  book  he  was 
reading  was  my  Bible.  Under- 
standing and  relief  flooded  my 
mind,  and  I  turned  from  the  win- 
dow still  too  surprised  to  breathe. 
I  took  a  few  steps,  stopped,  and 
prayed.  God  had  put  my  Bible  in 
the  hands  of  a  fellow  who  needed 
it. 


So  many  people  in  these  latter  days 
Have  read  the  Bible  in  so  many  ways 
That  few  can  tell  which  system  is  the  best, 
For  every  party  contradicts  the  rest. 

But  read  it  prayerfully  and  you  will  see, 
Although  men  contradict,  God's  words  agree. 
For,  what  the  early  Bible  prophets  wrote 
We  find  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  quote; 
So  trust  no  creed  that  trembles  to  recall 
What  has  been  penned  by  One,  and  verified  by  all. 

— Anonymous 
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THE 
MAGIC 
OF 
ENTHUSIASM 


Ruth  Urbais 


A  sixteen-year-old  boy  some  years 
ago  applied  for  a  job  as  cor- 
respondent and  was  hired.  His 
salary  was  twelve  dollars  a  week. 
A  correspondent  should  be  well 
educated,  but  this  boy  had  quit 
school  at  fourteen.  However,  what 
he  lacked  in  education  he  more 
than  made  up  in  enthusiasm;  he 
was  bursting  with  it. 

The  lad's  enthusiasm  was  con- 
tagious. People  were  so  impressed 
by  what  he  wrote  that  they  show- 
ered him  with  orders  to  show  their 
appreciation.  In  three  years  this 
boy  was  earning  $2,500.00  an- 
nually. When  he  threatened  to 
resign  to  accept  a  better  job,  his 
boss  promised  him  a  commission 
of  two  per  cent  of  the  gross  busi- 
ness brought  in  by  his  letters. 
That  year  the  company  did  a  busi- 
ness of  $400,000.00.  The  boys 
enthusiasm  earned  him  $8,000.00 
in  commissions.  Recently  he  was 
getting  $25,000.00  a  year  as  sales 
manager. 

No  one  had  more  enthusiasm 
than  Teddy  Roosevelt.  When  he 
was  President,  and  someone  asked 
him  how  he  managed  to  get 
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through  so  much,  he  replied,  "1 
like  my  work." 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  goes, 
"Enthusiasm  can  salt  and  season 
even  unpalatable  work."  Even  if 
Roosevelt  had  not  liked  his  job, 
his  enthusiasm  would  have  made 
it  more  digestible. 

Thanks  to  Marconi's  enthusi- 
asm, all  we  have  to  do  is  to  sit  in 
our  own  homes  and,  at  the  flick 
of  a  dial,  enjoy  the  world's  great- 
est music  coming  from  far  distant 
points.  A  man  would  have  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  his  work  to 
struggle  for  thirty  years  as  Mar- 
coni did  to  perfect  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. 

Enthusiasm  carried  Richard  E. 
Byrd  to  the  North  and  South 
Poles.  As  a  little  boy  Byrd  was  in- 
spired by  the  stories  of  Admiral 
Peary's  heroic  struggles  to  reach 
the  North  Pole.  In  the  autumn  of 
1900,  this  same  little  twelve-year- 
old  youngster  wrote  in  his  diary, 
"I  have  decided  to  be  the  first 
man  to  reach  the  North  Pole." 

From  that  moment  on  Byrd 
started  preparing  himself  for  the 
adventure.  Byrd  hated  cold 
weather,  so  he  began  to  toughen 
himself  against  it  by  wearing  light- 
weight underwear  and  no  over- 
coat. 

At  college  he  broke  a  bone  in 
his  foot.  A  crushed  foot  years  later 
disabled  him  and  caused  the  gov- 
ernment to  retire  him  from  the 
Navy  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  Undaunted,  Byrd 
was  still  enthusiastic  about  flying 
over  the  frozen  northland  plains. 
He  said  a  man  didn't  have  to 
stand  up  to  fly  a  plane;  he  could 
do  that  sitting  down. 

Byrd  crashed  twice  while  learn- 
ing to  be  an  aviator  and  once  hit 


another  plane  head-on.  These  mis- 
haps didn't  lessen  his  enthusiasm 
about  reaching  the  Pole,  and  his 
enthusiasm  eventually  paid  off. 
Byrd  not  only  reached  the  North 
Pole,  but  the  South  Pole  as  well — 
the  first  man  to  fly  over  either. 
Alexander  Dumas,  who  wrote 
The  Three  Musketeers,  one  of  the 
most  popular  adventure  stories 
ever  written,  also  bubbled  over 
with  enthusiasm.  He  would  forget 
all  about  food  when  he  was  busy 
writing. 


Dumas  wrote  over  100  plays 
and  so  many  novels  and  histories 
that  the  collected  edition  of  his 
entire  work  today  totals  1,200 
volumes.  This  is  twice  the  output 
of  some  of  our  most  prolific 
writers,  adding  all  their  writings 
together. 

The  immortal  Shakespeare  must 
have  been  enthusiastic  to  accom- 
plish what  he  did.  He  must  have 
enjoyed  writing,  too,  for  in  one 
of  his  plays  he  says,  "No  profit 
grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en." 

Fulton,  Edison,  and  Einstein 
were  all  enthusiastic  workers.  Yet 
there  were  those  who  considered 
them  crazy.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
was  trying  to  defend  such  "crack- 


pots" when  he  said,  "In  things 
pertaining  to  enthusiasm  no  man 
is  sane  who  does  not  know  how 
to  be  insane  on  proper  occasions." 

Emerson  honored  the  enthusi- 
astic worker  when  he  said,  "Noth- 
ing great  was  ever  achieved  with- 
out enthusiasm."  If  you  are 
wondering  how  to  acquire  enthusi- 
asm, this  is  what  Emerson  had  to 
say  further  on  the  subject:  "No 
matter  what  your  work  is,  let  it 
be  yours.  If  you  are  a  tinker  or 
preacher,  blacksmith  or  president, 
let  what  you  do  be  in  your  bones; 
and  you  open  a  door  by  which  the 
affluence  of  heaven  and  earth  shall 
stream  into  it." 

Every  great  business  owes  its 
success  to  an  enthusiast  and  is  in- 
debted to  some  man  who  loves  his 
work  and  has  confidence  in  his  own 
ability.  Such  a  man  must  have  not 
only  perseverance,  but  he  must 
have  faith  to  believe  that  what 
he  is  trying  to  achieve  is  absolute- 
ly worth  while. 

Enthusiasm  has  been  called 
many  things:  "a  dynamo  generat- 
ing power  within  us";  "the  elec- 
tric current  that  keeps  the  engine 
of  life  going  at  top  speed";  "the 
very  propeller  of  progress";  and 
"the  parent  of  enterprise." 

The  Greeks,  however,  seem  to 
have  the  most  noble  definition  of 
all  for  the  word.  They  say  "En- 
thusiasm signifies  God  in  us." 


Reprinted  from  Conquest  by  permission 
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•    For  use  on  Sunday,  February  6,  1955,  as  a  part  of  Youth  Week 

''One  Fellowship  in  Christ" 

ORDER  OF  WORSHIP 

The  Prelude 

Silent  Meditation: 

"Jesus,  united  by  Thy  grace,  "Help  us  to  help  each  other,  Lord, 

And  each  to  each  endeared,  Each  other's  cross  to  bear; 

With  confidence  we  seek  Thy  face,  Let  each  his  friendlyaid  afford, 

And  know  our  prayer  is  heard.  And  feel  his  brother's  care. 

"Touched  by  the  loadstone  of  Thy  love, 
Let  all  our  hearts  agree; 
And  ever  toward  each  other  move, 
And  ever  move  toward  Thee." 

— Charles  Wesley 

Call  to  Worship 

"From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies, 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise; 
Let  the  Redeemer's  name  be  sung, 
Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue." 

— Isaac  Watts 

Invocation  The  Chaplain 

Hymn:  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers" 

Theme  and  Purpose 

The  1955  Youth  Week  theme  is  "One  Fellowship  in  Christ."  The  Chris- 
tian church  has  been  kept  alive  and  growing  throughout  the  centuries 
by  the  reality  of  its  fellowship.  It  is  hoped  that  as  this  theme  is  explored 
during  Youth  Week,  it  will  help  the  youth  of  your  community  experience 
for  themselves  and  witness  to  others  the  unity  and  strength  found  in  wider 
Christian  fellowship. 

The  over-all  purposes  of  Youth  Week   (January  30 — February  6)   are: 

1.  To  help  bridge  the  gaps  that  separate  men,  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
unloved  and  forgotten,  and  to  enrich  the  lives  of  all  mankind  without 
regard  for  racial,  cultural,  creedal,  or  national  barriers. 

2.  To  help  strengthen  the  unity  of  Christian  youth  across  America  in 
the  spirit  of  Jesus,  our  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  to  promote 
cooperative  youth  work  through  worship,  study,  and  fellowship. 

3.  To  give  youth  an  opportunity  to  make  a  vital  Christian  witness  through 
personal  living  and  cooperative  action. 

4.  To  set  forth  the  part  of  young  people  in  the  life  of  the  church  and  the 
church's  responsibility  to  its  youth. 
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Scripture:  bers  do  not  have  the  same  function, 

"There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  so  we,  though  many    are  one  body 

just  as  you  were  called  to  the  hope  in  Christ  and  individually  members 

that  belongs  to  your  call,  one  Lord,  °f   one   another.    Haying   gifts   that 

one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  differ  according  to  the  grace  given 

Father  of  us  all,  who  is  above  all  to  us,  let  us  use  them:  if  prophecy,  in 

and  through  all  and  in  all.  So  then  proportion  to  our  faith;  if  service   in 

you  are  no  longer  strangers  and  so-  our  serving;  he  who  teaches,  in  his 

journers,  but  you  are  fellow  citizens  teaching;  he  who  exhorts,  in  his  ex- 

with  the  saints  and  members  of  the  hortation;    he    who    contributes,    in 

household  of  God,   built  upon  the  liberality;   he  who   gives   aid,   with 

foundation     of     the     apostles     and  zeal;  he  who  does  acts  of  mercy  with 

prophets,  Christ  Jesus  himself  being  cheerfulness.    For   as   many   of  you 

the  chief  corner-stone,  in  whom  the  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  have 

whole   structure   is   joined   together  put  on  Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew 

and  grows  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  slave  nor 

Lord;  in  whom  you  are  also  built  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female; 

into  it  for  a  dwelling  place  of  God  for  Y°u  are  aU  one  in  Christ  Jesus, 
in  the  Spirit.  For  as  in  one  body  we  (Ephesians   4:4-6;    2:19-22;    Ro- 

have  many  members,  and  all  mem-  mans  12:4-8;  Galatians  3:26-28) 


Offering  and  Special  Music 

THE  CANDLELIGHT  SERVICE 

Leader:  "If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship 
with  one  another." 

We  have  come  to  this  service  tonight  from  many  different  churches,  but 
we  strive  to  serve  one  Lord  and  Master.  We  are  called  by  many  different 
denominational  names,  but  we  are  united  in  our  desire  to  be  worthy  of  one 
name,  that  of  Christian.  Our  forms  of  worship  may  differ,  but  we  preach  one 
gospel  to  all  the  world:  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son 
that  whoever  believes  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life." 

'The  light  that  came  into  the  world  with  the  birth  of  Christ  still  shines, 
for  the  darkness  cannot  put  it  out.  It  has  kindled  many  flames  and  each 
flame,  in  its  turn  and  place,  has  sought  to  dispel  the  darkness.  Many  men  and 
women  have  lighted  their  lamps  by  this  flame  and  have  gone  forth  to  tell 
the  good  news  of  the  love  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  Jesus. 

These  candles  are  a  symbol  of  the  light  which  the  Christian  Church  holds 
today.  I  light  the  central  light,  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ.  (He  lights  the  tall 
candle  in  the  center.)  From  this  light  representatives  of  the  churches  from 
which  you  come  will  light  their  candles  as  they  share  with  us  the  significant 
contribution  of  one  of  their  leaders — a  contribution  made  possible  through 
Christ  whose  light  set  aflame  the  Spirit  and  used  the  talents  of  each  in  dis- 
pelling the  darkness  from  that  part  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived. 

Eastern  Orthodox:  It  was  the  passion  and  life-work  of  Athanasius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  vindicate  the  deity  of  Christ,  which  he  rightly 
regarded  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  Christian  faith.  His  name  is  inseparable 
from  the  conflict  and  the  triumph  of  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity  as 
expressed  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  an  integral  part  of  the  worship  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  churches. 
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Lutheran:  Martin  Luther's  appearance  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  April 
16,  1521,  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  scene  in  modern  European 
history:  the  point  from  which  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  civilization 
takes  its  rise.  His  speech  of  two  hours'  length  distinguished  itself  by  its 
respectful,  wise,  and  honest  tone,  submissive  to  whatsoever  could  lawfully 
claim  submission,  but  firm  in  his  conviction  that  "the  just  shall  live  by  faith." 
His  writings,  he  said,  were  partly  his  own,  partly  derived  from  the  Word  of 
God.  As  to  what  was  his  own,  human  infirmity  entered  into  it.  But  as  to  what 
stood  on  sound  truth  and  the  Word  of  God,  that  he  could  not  recant.  He 
concluded:  "Confute  by  my  words  of  Scripture  or  else  by  plain  just  argu- 
ment. I  cannot  recant  otherwise;  for  it  is  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  do 
aught  against  conscience.  Here  stand  I;  I  can  do  no  other.  God  help  me." 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed:  John  Calvin  built  in  Geneva,  the  city  of 
his  labors,  a  school  to  which  thousands  went  to  learn  the  way  of  what  was 
to  be  known  as  the  Reformed  or  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  were  many 
things  to  learn  at  Geneva.  One  was  the  manner  of  governing  the  church,  not 
through  bishops,  but,  more  democratically,  through  a  session  made  up  of 
ministers  and  laymen.  There  was  theology  to  learn  at  Geneva,  too.  The  clear 
mind  of  Calvin  gathered  together  into  a  system  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers 
and  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  was  a  textbook  for  all  to  read. 
In  one  place  he  writes:  "The  moral  law  is  comprised  in  two  leading  articles, 
of  which  one  simply  commands  us  to  worship  God  with  pure  faith  and 
piety,  and  the  other  enjoins  us  to  embrace  men  with  sincere  love — this  law, 
I  say,  is  the  true  and  eternal  rule  of  righteousness,  prescribed  to  men  of  all 
ages  and  nations,  who  wish  to  conform  their  lives  to  the  will  of  God.  For 
this  is  his  eternal  and  immutable  will,  that  he  himself  be  worshipped  by  us 
all,  and  that  we  mutually  love  one  another." 

Congregational  Christian:  John  Robinson,  pastor  of  the  little  flock 
of  pilgrims  who  fled  to  Holland  from  England  in  order  that  they  might 
worship  God  as  they  chose,  did  not  sail  on  the  Mayflower  with  those  who 
sought  to  find  religious  freedom  in  the  new  world.  But  as  they  left  he  en- 
couraged them  thus :  "I  beseech  you,  brethren,  as  you  set  out  that  you  follow 
me  no  further  than  I  have  followed  Christ,  and  if  God  should  reveal  to  us 
anything  more  by  any  instrument,  be  ready  to  receive  it,  for  I  am  very  con- 
fident that  the  Lord  has  more  and  more  truth  and  light  to  break  forth  out  of 
his  Holy  Word." 

Moravian:  The  Moravians  were  the  first  Protestant  sect  to  maintain  that 
the  evangelization  of  the  heathen  was  a  duty  of  the  church — not  an  incident 
in  the  colonial  policy  of  the  state.  They  selected  the  hardest  field  possible 
and  held  themselves  ready  to  go  instantly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Their 
hymnbooks  proved  to  be  the  most  potent  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  the 
missionary.  Count  von  Zinzendorf,  a  Moravian  bishop  and  missionary,  wrote 
many  of  their  hymns. 

Methodist:  John  Wesley,  the  great  leader  of  the  evangelical  revival  and 
the  founder  of  the  Methodist  Church,  began  his  work  as  a  result  of  his 
own  conversion  experience.  In  his  "Journal,"  dated  May  24,  1738,  he  tells 
us  of  this  experience.  "In  the  evening  I  went  very  willingly  to  a 
society  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  one  was  reading  Luther's  preface  to 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  About  a  quarter  before  nine,  while  he  was  de- 
scribing the  change  which  God  works  in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ, 
I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone, 
for  salvation;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  He  had  taken  away  my 
sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 
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Baptist:  "Expect  great  things  from  God."  These  words  are  the  text  of 
a  sermon  preached  by  William  Carey  before  a  group  of  Baptist  ministers 
in  England  by  which  he  convinced  them  that  the  church  had  a  great  mis- 
sionary task  to  perform.  A  year  later  he  went  to  India  as  the  first  English 
missionary.  In  his  farewell  address,  Carey  said,  "Yonder  is  a  gold  mine.  I 
will  descend  and  dig,  but  you  at  home  must  hold  the  ropes."  For  thirty-nine 
years  he  labored  for  the  conversion  of  India  in  the  first  permanent  English 
mission  on  foreign  soil. 

Disciples  of  Christ:  A  plea  for  unity  among  all  Christians  was  a  driving 
motivation  of  Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell,  father  and  son,  who  were 
the  early  leaders  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  brotherhood.  In  Thomas  Camp- 
bell's words,  "the  church  of  Christ  upon  earth  is  essentially,  intentionally, 
and  constitutionally  one"  and  "division  among  Christians  is  a  horrid  evil." 

Protestant  Episcopal:  Henry  Knox  Sherrill,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  has  said:  "We  talk  much  of  democracy  in  world  terms. 
Democracy  emphasizes  the  worth  and  the  value  of  the  individual.  But  apart 
from  a  faith  in  God,  of  what  eternal  significance  is  personality?  In  the  faith 
of  the  Christian  is  to  be  found  the  inspiration  of  the  finest  and  best  in  our 
civilization.  It  is  time  that  we  think  of  the  church  in  large  terms  of  intelli- 
gence, interest,  and  support.  For  if  the  Christian  gospel  be  true,  here  is  the 
greatest  of  all  causes  given  by  God  into  the  hands  of  men.  Upon  this  rest 
all  other  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  peace  and  righteousness." 

Leader:  Tonight  each  one  of  us  is  a  part  of  that  fellowship  which  began 
with  Christ  and  has  continued  down  through  the  centuries  to  the  present 
time.  To  each  of  us  he  says,  "You  are  the  light  of  the  world  ...  let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  give  glory 
to  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

We  hold  candles  in  our  hands — symbols  of  the  talents  and  abilities  en- 
trusted to  us  by  God  which,  when  lighted  by  Christ,  are  ready  to  be  used  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  Alone  our  light  is  small, 
but  in  the  one  great  fellowship  which  we  have  in  Christ,  it  can  burn  brightly 
and  light  the  world.  Let  us  join  in  a  fellowship  circle  around  the  church.  As 
the  light  from  the  Christ  candle  lights  the  first  candle,  and  we  each  in  turn 
light  the  candle  of  the  one  next  to  us  until  all  are  lighted,  may  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  work  together  in  one  fellowship  for  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Master. 
When  the  last  candle  is  lighted,  we  will  join  in  our  hymn  of  dedication,  "In 
Christ  There  Is  No  East  or  West."  Following  the  benediction,  we  will  ex- 
tinguish our  candles  but  will  keep  forever  bright  in  our  hearts  the  light  which 
we  have  kindled  tonight. 

"In  Christ  there  is  no  East  or  West, 
In  Him  no  South  or  North; 
But  one  great  fellowship  of  love 
Throughout  the  whole  wide  earth. 

"In  Him  shall  all  true  hearts  everywhere 
Their  high  communion  find; 
His  service  is  the  golden  cord 
Close  binding  all  mankind. 

"Join  hands  then,  brothers  of  the  faith, 
Whate'er  your  race  may  be; 
Who  serves  my  Father  as  a  son 
Is  surely  kin  to  me." 
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Boyce    House 

IF  YOU'RE  a  little  fed  up  with 
I  those  bragging  tales  of  Texas, 
blame  a  native  of  Arkansas  for  it. 
He  has  created  and  circulated 
more  tall  tales  of  Texas  than  a 
million  natives. 

Boyce  House  of  Piggott,  Arkan- 
sas, moved  to  Texas  for  his  health 
and  remained  to  gain  health  from 
the  dry  air  of  southwest  Texas  and 
wealth  from  the  alleged  "hot  air" 
of  bragging  Texans. 

Now  a  true  Texan,  House  avows 
with  straight  face  that  it  was  no 
fault  of  his  own  that  he  wasn't 
born  in  Texas  and  that  as  soon  as 
he  was  old  enough  to  recognize 
the  error,  he  corrected  it.  Of 
course,  he  doesn't  tell  that  on  his 
speaking  engagements  in  Arkan- 
sas. He  has  another  that  keeps 
him  in  solid  with  his  fellow  Ar- 
kansans: 
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TEXAN 

Ruel  McDaniei 

A  bragging  Texan  was  torment- 
ing a  native  of  Arkansas  about  the 
shortcomings  of  his  state  and  the 
wonders  of  Texas.  The  Arkansan, 
weary  of  the  joshing,  remarked,  "I 
admit  there's  one  thing  Texas  has 
that  Arkansas  hasn't." 

"What's  that?"  the  Texan 
boomed. 

"Insane  asylums,"  the  Arkansan 
said  meekly. 

"What?  No  asylums?  What  do 
you  do  with  your  insane?" 

"Waal,"  drawled  the  Arkansan, 
"we  send  'em  to  Texas  and  you 
elect  'em  to  the  legislature." 

Orphaned  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
Boyce  House  grew  up  to  be  a 
solemn-faced,  reticent  young  man; 
but  he  inherited  a  talent  for  news- 
papering.  He  got  a  job  on  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  as 
soon  as  he  was  graduated  from 
high  school.  His  newspaper  career 
went  well,  but  his  health  didn't. 
Always  a  little  frail  as  a  child, 
manhood  failed  to  add  stamina  to 
his  body.  In  1920  he  packed  his 
typewriter  and  suitcase  and  took 
a  train  for  Cotulla,  Texas,  then  a 
dried-up  village  in  the  heart  of 
the  Southwest  Texas  cattle  coun- 
try. 

He  got  a  room  at  the  local  com- 
bination hotel  and  boarding  house. 
Day  after  day  he  lolled  in  the 
scorching  Texas  sun  and  breathed 


deep  of  the  arid  air.  His  health 
began  to  improve. 

As  he  sat  around  the  little  hotel 
lobby  in  the  evening,  he  listened 
to  the  tall  tales  about  Texas  ex- 
changed by  drummers  of  that  day, 
and  he  found  most  of  them  amus- 
ing. So  amusing,  in  fact,  that  he 
began  secretly  to  write  down 
some  of  the  best.  By  the  time  he 
left  Cotulla  some  months  later, 
he  not  only  possessed  good  health, 
but  he  also  had  several  notebooks 
packed  with  Texas  stories. 

Although  House  collected  the 

"The  corn  crop  was  sorter  short 
one  year,"  a  Texas  farmboy  re- 
lated. "We  had  corn  for  dinner  one 
day,  and  Paw  ate  14  acres  of  it." 

tales  for  his  own  amusement,  they 
meant  a  turning  point  in  his  life 
and  the  foundation  of  a  sizable 
writing  fortune. 

Not  only  have  these  tales  made 
considerably  more  than  a  living 
for  Boyce  House  for  many  years, 
but  they  have  been  the  indirect 
means  of  changing  his  personality 
from  a  shy  youngster  to  one  of  the 
South  west's  most  noted  humorists; 
from  an  introvert  with  a  slight 
stammer  to  one  of  the  country's 
popular  after-dinner  speakers; 
from  a  reporter  to  a  columnist 
whose  material  appears  in  over 
two  hundred  weekly  papers  and 
a  score  of  dailies. 

Those  tales  he  heard  in  Cotulla 
sold  House  on  Texas.  As  soon  as 
his  health  permitted,  he  sought  a 
newspaper  job  and  found  one  in 
Ranger,  which  was  in  the  throes  of 
a  fabulous  oil  boom.  Here  he 
picked  up  many  more  Texas  tales 
and  for  the  first  time  began  think- 
ing of  some  day  putting  some  of 


the  printable  ones  in  a  book.  In 
the  meantime,  he  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  wild  boom  so  well  that  he 
sold  a  series  of  articles  on  it  to  a 
national  magazine  and  ultimately 
was  called  to  Hollywood  as  tech- 
nical adviser  on  "Boom  Town," 
based  on  the  Ranger  oil  field. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Texas 
spirit  of  braggadocio  snared  him. 
Gradually  he  became  more  volu- 
ble about  Texas  than  most  native 
Texans. 

House  moved  over  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Eastland  just  in 

One  veracious  observer  relates 
that  during  a  sandstorm  he  saw  a 
Texas  prairie  dog  digging  straight 
up,  trying  to  get  a  breath  of  air. 

time  to  break  one  of  the  most 
amazing  animal  stories  of  all  time. 
While  tearing  down  a  cornerstone 
of  the  old  courthouse  to  make  way 
for  a  new  one,  workmen  found  a 
horned  toad  that  had  been  buried 
in  the  cornerstone  when  the  build- 
ing was  constructed  thirty-one 
years  before. 

All  who  were  on  the  spot  at  the 
time  swore  that  the  toad  was  alive. 
Boyce  House,  sensing  the  value  of 
the  story,  called  upon  all  his  Texas 
spirit  and  began  broadcasting  the 
story  of  "Old  Rip"  to  the  world. 
Through  the  enthusiastic  effort  of 
this  adopted  Texan,  the  old  toad 
became  an  international  hero. 
After  selling  reams  of  copy  on 
"Old  Rip,"  House  logically  was 
appointed  custodian  of  the  now 
famous  toad,  and  eventually  he 
and  "Old  Rip"  made  a  triumphant 
tour  of  America.  In  Washington 
President  Coolidge  kept  senators 
waiting    while    he    viewed    "Old 
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Rip"  and  talked  with  custodian 
House. 

Eleven  months  after  his  rescue 
from  his  thirty-one-year-old  tomb, 
"Old  Rip"  died.  House  said  he  felt 
as  if  he  had  lost  a  close  friend,  as 
indeed  "Rip"  was,  for  he  not  only 
made  world  fame  for  himself,  but 
dragged  his  custodian  along. 

To  this  day  Boyce  House  tells 
with  a  straight  face  that  the  "Old 
Rip"  tale  was  on  the  level,  and  he 
names  a  Methodist  minister  and 
a  revered  judge  as  eyewitnesses  to 
the  burial  and  the  eventual  resur- 


On  the  way  to  Texas  the  road 
divided,  one  fork  leading  to  Texas, 
the  other  to  Arkansas.  The  first 
bore  the  sign,  "This  Road  to 
Texas."  All  who  could  read  came 
on  to  Texas;  the  others  settled  in 
Arkansas. 

Ordinarily  House  refrains  from 
"knocking"  other  states;  but  after 
his  trip  to  Hollywood  he  could  not 
refrain  from  remarking  that  Cali- 
fornia never  would  amount  to 
anything  because  it  was  too  far 
from  Texas. 


Sagebrush  Sam  was  telling  about  a  harrowing  experience : 

"The  other  day  I  was  asleep  under  a  mesquite  tree  when  I  felt  a 
pressure,  and  as  I  opened  my  eyes,  there  was  a  rattlesnake  on  my  chest. 
He  was  coiled,  and  if  I  made  a  move  for  my  pistol  or  tried  to  jump  up, 
he  woulda  struck  me  quick  as  lightnin'." 

One  of  the  others  spoke  up,  "What  did  you  do  ?" 

Sam  replied,  "I  saw  there  was't  nothin'  I  could  do;  so  I  just  went 
back  to  sleep." 


rection  of  the  toad.  Although  no 
true  Texan  doubts  that  a  Texas 
horned  toad  has  the  stamina  to 
withstand  such  an  ordeal,  there 
are  those  who  wonder  if  indeed 
adopted-Texan  House  was  not 
carried  away  with  his  own  en- 
thusiasm for  everything  Texan. 
You'll  never  know  by  asking  Boyce 
House. 

Before  the  tumult  and  the  grief 
over  "Old  Rip"  had  died,  House, 
the  adopted  Texan  with  a  sixth 
sense  for  things  newsworthy,  wit- 
nessed the  famed  "Santa  Claus" 
bank  robbery  at  Eastland;  and 
again  he  gained  stature  even  in 
Texas  as  a  reporter  and  writer. 

By  now  House  was  so  enthusias- 
tic about  Texas  that  he  was  telling 
this  one  against  the  state  of  his  na- 
tivity : 
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Finally  House  compiled  enough 
Texas  tall  tales  to  make  a  modest 
book  and  began  peddling  it.  Ten 
publishers  turned  it  down  as  too 
provincial.  The  eleventh,  a  young 
man  just  getting  started  with  a 
reginal  publishing  business,  ac- 
cepted the  book  when  House  gave 
him  a  check  for  a  hundred  copies 
in  advance  of  publication.  That 
book  was  I  Give  You  Texas,  pub- 
lished in  1943. 

To  the  amazement  of  the  young 
publisher  and  to  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  the  author,  the  first 
printing  of  2,000  copies  sold  out  in 
a  week.  The  second  printing  of 
5,000  sold  as  quickly.  House  was 
launched  as  a  humorist.  Other 
books  of  similar  content  followed. 
To  date  the  public  has  paid  over  a 
half-million  dollars  for  over  250,- 


000  copies  of  those  Texas  tales 
books;  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Upon  his  return  from  Holly- 
wood, House  felt  the  time  had 
come  for  him  to  head  toward  reali- 
zation of  a  long-time  ambition:  he 
wanted  to  be  an  after-dinner 
speaker,  and  he  agreed  that  his 
desire  was  about  his  only  qualifica- 
tion. 

He  was  inclined  to  stammer 
when  excited,  his  general  bearing 
was  not  inspiring,  and  his  voice 
was  anything  but  a  recommenda- 
tion. He  felt,  however,  that  Holly- 
wood had  given  him  material  for 
humorous  talks,  so  he  dug  in  to 
teach  himself  how  to  make  a  funny 
speech. 

For  hours  he  stood  before  his 
mirror  and  practiced  voice, 
speech,  and  gesture.  Hours 
dragged  into  days  and  weeks. 
Finally,  he  had  built  up  courage 
enough  to  tackle  his  first  appear- 
ance. He  let  it  be  known  around 
Fort  Worth,  where  he  now  lived, 
that  he  was  available  for  luncheon 
club  talks  or  anything  else  where 
a  speaker  was  tolerated. 

His  first  talk  hobbled  through, 

The  remark  that  usually  brings 
on  the  first  blow  when  citizens  of 
the  two  great  rival  cities  in  Texas 
meet : 

Dallasite:  "Well,  I  will  admit 
that  Fort  Worth  has  one  thing  that 
Dallas  doesn't  have." 

Fort  Worthian:  "What's  that?" 

Dallasite:  "A  real  city  just  33 
miles  away." 

and  it  got  some  laughs,  to  House's 
amazement.  Within  six  months  his 
talk,  "How  I  Took  Hollywood  by 
Storm"   was    a   classic   in   Texas 


after-dinner  circles.  That  gave 
House  the  needed  confidence  in 
himself,  and  today  he  rakes  in 
handsome  fees  traveling  through 
the  Southwest  bragging  about 
Texas. 

These  same  Texas  tales  landed 
him  on  a  daily  radio  program  and 
put  his  stories  in  hundreds  of 
newspapers.  His  humor  has  spread 
around  the  globe.  One  of  his 
prized  fan  letters  written  in  a  fox- 
hole in  Italy  during  World  War  II, 

A  Texas  farmer  set  out  for  town 
in  a  wagon  drawn  by  a  yoke  of 
oxen.  On  the  way,  one  of  the  oxen 
died  of  sunstroke  and,  as  he  was 
skinning  the  animal,  the  other  one 
froze  to  death. 

sjc      *      # 

Texas:  Where  it's  100  in  the 
shade,  and  no  shade. 

was  from  an  American  infantry- 
man. The  soldier  said  that  he  car- 
ried a  New  Testament  and  a 
Boyce  House  book  with  him  at  all 
times.  "Both  sustained  me  through 
tiying  hours,"  he  wrote. 

Texas  cowboys  have  furnished 
House  with  some  of  his  best  col- 
lected stories.  He  likes  this  one: 

A  tenderfoot,  watching  a  card 
game,  turned  to  a  cowboy  next  to 
him  and  whispered,  "Did  you  see 
him  slip  that  ace  from  the  bottom 
of  the  deck?" 

The  cowboy  looked  at  the  new- 
comer disgustedly.  "Well,  it  was 
his  deal,  wasn't  it?" 

It's  still  Boyce  House's  deal, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  as  long 
as  Texans  invent  tall  tales  about 
their  state,  or  outsiders  come  in 
and  try  to  out-brag  Texans. 


The  Texas  jokes  on  these  pages  are  from  I  Give  You  Texas!  by  Boyce  House, 
published  by  The  Naylor  Company,  San  Antonio. 
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THE  RESCUE  of  Paul  from  a 
mob  of  angry  silversmiths 
whose  false  idols  he  had  con- 
demned, as  well  as  many  other 
historic  events  of  early  Christian- 
ity, are  recalled  by  a  set  of  stamps 
just  issued  by  Turkey  to  honor 
the  archeologists  who  have  dis- 
covered and  restored  the  ruins  of 
the  city  of  Ephesus. 


Listen  to  the  story  as  it  is  re- 
lated in  Acts  19:23-30: 

"About  that  time,  there  arose 
no  little  stir  concerning  the  Way. 
For  a  man  named  Demetrius,  a 
silversmith  who  made  silver  shrines 
of  Artemis,  brought  no  little  busi- 
ness to  the  craftsmen.  These  he 
gathered  together  with  the  work- 


St.  Pauls  Rescue  from  the  Mob 


GLENN  EVERETT 


Ephesus,  which  is  immortalized 
by  the  10th  book  of  The  New 
Testament,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  was  in  the  First  Cen- 
tury a.d.  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Situated  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  (modern  Turkey) 
across  the  Aegean  Sea  from 
Athens,  capital  of  Greece,  Ephe- 
sus was  a  great  port  and  commer- 
cial trading  center.  It  was  also 
the  place  where  the  pagan  god- 
dess known  as  Artemis  was  wor- 
shipped. 

She  was  called  "Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,"  but,  whereas  Diana 
was  the  chaste  Roman  goddess  of 
the  hunt,  Artemis  was  a  gro- 
tesque, deformed,  and  ill-behaved 
goddess  worshipped  in  disgusting 
rites  that  often  included  the  sacri- 
fice of  human  beings  and  drunken 
debauchery.  Into  this  sinful  city 
came  Paul  teaching  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  He  won  many 
converts,  and  soon  the  artisans 
who  made  a  living  selling  minia- 
ture statues  of  the  pagan  goddess 
to  pilgrims  became  alarmed. 
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men  of  like  occupation  and  said, 
'Men,  you  know  that  from  this 
business  we  have  our  wealth.  And 
you  see  and  hear  that  not  only  at 
Ephesus,  but  almost  throughout 
all  Asia  this  Paul  has  persuaded 
and  turned  away  a  considerable 
company  of  people,  saying  that 
gods  made  with  hands  are  not 
gods.  And  there  is  danger  not  only 
that  this  trade  of  ours  may  come 
into  disrepute,  but  also  that  the 
temple  of  the  great  goddess, 
Artemis,  may  count  for  nothing, 
and  that  she  may  even  be  de- 
posed from  her  magnificence,  she 
whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor- 
ship/ " 

"When  they  heard  this,"  relates 
Luke,  "they  were  enraged  and 
cried  out,  'Great  is  Artemis  of  the 
Ephesians!'  So  the  city  was  filled 
with  the  confusion;  and  they 
rushed  to  the  theater,  dragging 
with  them  Gaius  and  Aristarchus, 
Macedonians  who  were  Paul's 
companions  in  travel." 

Things  looked  dark  for  Paul 
and    his     followers.     The     great 


theater,  ruins  of  which  are  pic- 
tured on  the  12  kurus  value  of 
this  Turkish  set,  was  as  large  as 
a  modern  football  stadium,  seating 
30,000  persons.  For  two  hours  it 
was  filled  with  a  shouting  angry 
mob.  Then  Paul  was  saved  by  the 
town  clerk,  who  silenced  the 
crowd,  and  in  immortal  words 
told    them    that    if    there    were 


dogmas  and  declared  Nestorius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  be 
a  heretic  because  he  insisted  that 
Jesus  was  human  as  well  as 
divine.  However,  many  followed 
the  deposed  Patriarch  and  became 
known  as  the  Nestorian  Christians. 
Though  persecuted  through  many 
centuries,  the  Nestorian  faith 
never  died  out  and  is  present  to- 


Therefore,  be  imitators  of  God,  as  beloved  children.  And  walk  in 
love,  as  Christ  loved  us  and  gave  himself  up  for  us,  a  fragrant  offering 


and  sacrifice  to  God. 


-Ephesians  5:1,  2 


charges  they  wanted  to  bring 
against  Paul,  the  courts  were 
open  and  the  judges  were  at 
hand.  He  urged  them  not  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
warning  them,  "We  are  in  danger 
of  being  charged  with  rioting  to- 
day, there  being  no  cause  that  we 
can  give  to  justify  this  commo- 
tion." (Acts  19:40) 

So  the  mob  dispersed  and  Paul 
took  peaceful  leave  of  the  city, 
exhorting  his  followers  to  continue 
firm  in  the  faith.  This  they  even- 
tually did,  for  a  little  later  we 
find  Paul  writing  the  letter  to  the 
church  at  Ephesus  which  became 
part  of  the  New  Testament.  And 
as  the  years  passed,  the  statue  of 
the  sinful  goddess  was,  as  the 
silversmiths  feared,  deposed  from 
its  place  of  honor,  and  Ephesus 
became  a  Christian  city. 

Two  great  churches  were  built 
in  Ephesus — the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  (on  the  20  ku  stamp)  and 
the  great  Double  Church,  in 
which  occurred  one  of  the  great 
events  of  Christian  history,  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  of  431  a.d. 

To  this  church  came  all  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  of  the 
early  church.  There  they  debated 


day     in     the     Syrian     Orthodox 
churches. 

The  Council  at  Ephesus  also 
proclaimed  that  Mary,  as  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  was  divine  and 
worthy  of  worship,  a  doctrine  that 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  whole 
modern  practice  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  concerning 
Mary. 

By  tradition,  Mary  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  out  her  lonely 
years  after  the  Crucifixion  at  a 
small  house  in  Ephesus,  a  picture 
of  which  appears  on  the  1  Lira 
value  of  this  set.  Also  pictured  on 
the  20  ku  and  60  ku  stamps  are 
views  of  the  Grotto  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers,  an  early  place  of  Chris- 
tian worship  where  a  shrine  to 
Mary  has  recently  been  erected. 

Ephesus  was  situated  on  the 
River  Meander,  which  has  given 
us  the  English  word  "meander/' 
meaning  to  wind  and  turn  aimless- 
ly. Ultimately,  the  Meander 
brought  down  so  much  silt  that 
Ephesus  and  its  port  city,  Miletus, 
became  inaccessible  to  commerce. 
Ephesus  withered,  died,  and  then 
utterly  vanished  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 
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THEME:  Think  Life  Through 

1.  God  and  the  Unexpected Matthew  19:23-30 

2.  Values  That  Are  Endless  Matthew  25:31-46 

3.  On  Out  Into  the  World Matthew  28:16-20 

4.  Bringer  of  Light  Luke  4:16-24 

5.  Can  You  Run  Your  Life?  Luke  6:39-49 

6.  In  the  Hour  of  Trial Luke  10:1-11 

7.  God  Is  at  the  Controls Luke  12:49-59 

8.  A  Pattern  for  Prayer John  4:23-26 

9.  Should  We  Breeze  Through  Life?  John  10:1-11 

10.  The  Price  of  Being  Commissioned Acts  1:1-8 

11.  Time  Is  Running  Out Acts  17:22-31 

12.  Into  His  Friendly  Presence  Romans  8:12-17 

13.  Take  a  Stand— Now Romans  12:1-8 

14.  Knowledge  Is  Not  Enough I  Corinthians  1:18-25 

15.  Getting  Dividends  From  Difficulties II  Corinthians  11:23-30 

16.  Christ  Seen  in  You Galatians  2:14-21 

17.  Preparation — Overseas — Movement  Ephesians  6:10-20 

18.  Let  Someone  Run  Your  Life Philippians  3:7-16 

19.  Prayer  Changes  Things Philippians  4:1-9 

20.  Character  Is  Cast  Into  Molds Philippians  4:10-20 

21.  Keep  on  Praying I  Thessalonians  5:12-22 

22.  Walking  Awhile  With  Sorrow II  Timothy  2:8-13 

23.  Fire-tested  Survivors Hebrews  11:32-40 

24.  The  Marks  of  an  Educated  Man James  1:1-8 

25.  Jesus  Really  Has  Been  Here I  Peter  1:3-8 

26.  Music  Along  With  Tears I  Peter  2:19-25 

27.  War-time  Dividends  in  Peace I  Peter  3:8-16 

28.  Progress  Through  Suffering I  Peter  3:17-22 

29.  Over-weight  Baggage  I  John  1:7-11 

30.  Little  Things  That  Matter  Ill  John  1:1-8 

31.  Making  a  Man  s  Name Revelation  3:1-10 
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"fc  Ane  "Ike  Aline?" 

While  Jesus  was  walking  along 
the  road  one  day,  he  met  ten 
lepers  who  begged  to  be  healed. 
He  gave  them  orders,  "Go  and 
show  yourselves  to  the  priests," 
and  they  started  off  only  to  realize 
on  the  way  that  they  were  healed. 
One,  a  Samaritan,  turned  back  to 
give  thanks  to  Jesus;  the  others 
went  their  way.  As  he  greeted  this 
grateful  one,  Jesus  asked  the 
crowd,  "Were  not  ten  cleansed? 
Where  are  the  nine?" 

The  barracks  is  full  with  fellows 
sitting  around  on  bunks  telling 
stories.  The  stories  get  dirtier  and 
dirtier  until  finally  Jim  says,  "Come  on,  fellows,  let's  clean  it  up."  Some 
of  the  gang  laugh  at  him  and  call  him  "Pansy"  while  most  of  them 
just  keep  mum  and  the  stories  go  on.  There  were  fifty  Christians  in  that 
room.  Where  were  the  forty-nine? 

One  Sunday  morning  a  young  minister  struck  out  at  the  "charity" 
gambling  in  his  city— bingo,  slot  machines,  and  "card  parties."  By 
evening  the  thunder  of  outraged  club  members  and  churchmen  began 
to  roll,  and  by  noon  the  movement  to  get  this  "pious  crusader"  was  in 
full  swing.  A  month  later  he  was  gone  and  the  gambling  carried  on 
undisturbed.  There  were  about  3,000  church  members  in  that  town 
Where  were  the  other  2,999? 

It  is  between  halves  of  the  game  and  the  locker-room  is  blue  with 
profanity.  Even  the  coach  has  blasphemed  God  a  few  times  in  his 
pep-up  speech.  Suddenly  the  right  end  shouts,  "Let's  cut  out  the 
swearing;  it's  wrong!"  No  voice  is  heard  except  those  who  turn  on  him 
to  call  him  "sissy"  and  "holy  Joe."  There  were  ten  professing  Christians 
on  that  squad.  Where  were  the  nine? 


—!)oe  2>, 
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Jfawiy  G.   Wood 


Our  Confused  Social  Values 

1.  To  recognize  the  pride  and  self-centeredness  in  our  social  values. 

2.  To  acknowledge  our  need  for  study  and  for  further  education  in 
social  values  in  today's  world. 

3.  To  determine  whether  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ  can  provide 
the  help  we  need. 

4.  To  look  at  some  ways  we  can  maintain  high  social  values,  both  in 
letter  and  in  spirit. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Matthew  7:1-6,  25:31-46;  John  13:12-17,  34, 
35;  Romans  12:1-21 


Our  social  values  today  are 
badly  confused  by  the  fierce  and 
pitiless  drive  of  our  economic 
system.  Everyone  wants  a  com- 
fortable home,  a  luxurious  auto- 
mobile, membership  in  the  Coun- 
try Club,  and  economic  security. 
To  achieve  these  goals,  or  even  a 
part  of  them,  men  often  pursue 
them  with  heartless  disregard  for 
the  rights  or  the  happiness  of 
others.  Pride  and  self-centered- 
ness are  present  on  every  level  of 
human  life  in  the  mad  scramble 
for  the  social  and  physical  com- 
forts of  today's  world.  With  pious 
enthusiasm  we  labor  for  these 
self-righteous  goals  and  forget 
our  dependence  upon  God.  The 
social  values  derived  from  such 
selfish  activity  can  only  be 
shallow,  unreal,  and  deceptive. 
Out  of  this  ceaseless  self-centered 
expenditure  of  our  energies  grows 
much  of  our  impatience  and  dis- 
appointment, and  the  consequent 
social  failures  in  our  homes,  in 
:>ur  schools,  and  in  our  marriages. 

There  is  scarcelv  a  man  or  a 
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woman  in  the  Armed  Forces  today 
who  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  the  failure  of  a  friend, 
a  buddy,  or  a  shipmate  in  one  or 
more  of  the  many  aspects  of  social 
behavior.  Unfortunately,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  observe  our  own  fail- 
ures, and  practically  impossible 
to  admit  them  if  we  do  discover 
them.  Even  when  we  observe  the 
failures  of  our  friends  we  are 
frequently  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  causes,  and  just  as  frequently 
we  find  complete  justification  for 
them,  not  based  on  friendship,  but 
on  our  superb  tolerance  of  human 
weakness    ( sin ) . 

George  Sokolsky,  in  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post, 
says,  "Morality  is  based  upon  re- 
spect and  responsibility.  If  parents 
are  not  respected,  the  household 
is  anarchistic;  if  teachers  are  not 
respected,  the  school  suffers  from 
vandalism;  if  the  clergy  are  not 
respected,  murder,  rape,  and 
every  indecency  will  increase.  If 
property  is  not  respected,  waste 
and    defeneration   set   in.''   It    is 


through  this  awareness  of  the 
consequences  of  our  social  actions 
that  we  must  come  to  grips  with 
ourselves,  if  we  are  to  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  social 
values  and  their  importance.  This 
will  require  some  straightforward 
thinking  and  some  study  and  edu- 
cation in  the  social  problems  of 
life  today. 

Acknowledging  our  need  for 
study  and  further  education  in 
social  values  in  today's  world 
should  be  amazingly  simple  for 
all  of  us.  Try  defining  social 
values,  and  if  everyone  gives  his 
private,  honest  definition  there 
will  be  many  variations  and 
shades  of  meaning  in  the  answers. 
If  you  turn  to  the  dictionary  there 
will  be  little  help  in  straightening 
out  these  differences.  Webster's 
New  Collegiate  Dictionary  gives 
eleven  meanings  to  the  word 
"social"  and  eleven  meanings  to 
the  word  "value."  Perhaps  this 
accounts  for  part  of  our  confusion. 
Look  up  these  definitions.  You  will 
discard  several  as  obviously  un- 
related, but  you  will  struggle  with 
the  others. 

Because  of  our  special  God- 
given  mental  powers  we  are  able 
to  conceive  of  ideal  aims  for  our 
lives  and  to  establish  for  our- 
selves some  conscious  course  of 
action  which  we  believe  will 
bring  satisfaction.  By  the  use  of 
Christian  home  training  and  edu- 
cation we  are  led  into  spiritual 
freedom.  But  many  of  us  seek  to 
pervert  this  freedom  into  license 
within  human  society  and  fail  to 
bring  our  lives  into  line  with  the 
will  of  God  and  with  his  truth. 
It  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  es- 
tablish social  values  and  to  be 
sure  of  them  that  we  base  them 


on  ideals  that  are  true.  Since  truth 
cannot  be  attained  by  pure  reason 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  church  and  the  in- 
spiration of  an  experience  of  God 
in  Christ  is  essential  to  keep  clear- 
ly before  us  what  is  of  eternal 
worth. 

It  will  make  a  great  difference 
to  all  of  us  as  individuals,  and  to 
every  social  relationship  we  have 
in  this  nation,  whether  we  ex- 
ercise our  freedom  as  a  right  to 
indulge  our  worst,  or  as  a  respon- 
sibility to  become  our  best.  The 
freedom  passed  down  to  us  by  our 
forefathers  is  the  kind  of  freedom 
which  Christ  offers  to  mankind. 
It  is  a  freedom  born  of  true  social 
values  and  found  in  the  self-dis- 
cipline of  faith  in  God.  Spiritual 
freedom  means  true  and  genuine 
self-expression,  a  trained  habit  of 
virtuous  character.  To  gain  this 
end  we  must  conquer  ourselves. 
In  Romans  7:18  and  19  Paul  ex- 
plains something  of  this  great, 
human  struggle  within  himself  and 
the  threatened  disintegration  of 
his  personality.  "For  I  know  that 
nothing  good  dwells  within  me, 
that  is,  in  my  flesh.  I  can  will 
what  is  right,  but  I  cannot  do  it. 
For  I  do  not  do  the  good  I  want, 
but  the  evil  I  do  not  want  is  what  I 
do."  His  life  was  restored  to  unity 
and  purpose  and  his  spiritual 
freedom  achieved  only  when  he 
experienced  truth  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Romans  7:24-25  says,  "Wretched 
man  that  I  am!  Who  will  deliver 
me  from  this  body  of  death? 
Thanks  be  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord!"  Now  Paul  had 
been  freed  from  his  chaotic  self- 
centered  life  and  began  to  live  a 
unified  God-centered  life.  No  man 
can  have  two  moral  standards  and 
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be  well  integrated;  no  man  can 
have  two  centers  to  his  life  and 
avoid  chaos.  In  Luke  16:12,  13  we 
find,  "And  if  you  have  not  been 
faithful  in  that  which  is  another's, 
who  will  give  you  that  which  is 
your  own?  No  servant  can  serve 
two  masters;  for  either  he  will  hate 
the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  he 
will  be  devoted  to  the  one  and 
|  despise  the  other.  You  ^  cannot 
I  serve  God  and  mammon." 

I  can  hear  some  complaining  by 
I  now  that  such  singleness  of  pur- 
j  pose  and  unity  of  life  is  certainly 
!  the  ideal  for  which  we  should 
I  all  strive,  but  that  it  is  impractical 
\  in  many  social  situations  today. 
I  It  is  not  impractical;  it  is  incon- 
\  venient.  It  is  an  ideal,  but  it  is 
I  the  only  practical  answer  there  is 
I  for  anyone  who  is  seeking  an  an- 
\  swer.  If  our  attitude  toward  our 
\  country  and  her  problems  is  cyni- 
l  cal  because  we  are  kept  for  a  few 
I  years  from  our  personal  ambitions, 
\  shall  we  sacrifice  our  spiritual 
j  freedom  and  our  faith?  Because 
j  we  hear  of  dishonesty  among  so 
j  many  rich  and  successful  men, 
|  shall  we  forsake  our  faith  in  the 
I  power  of  righteousness?  When 
j  men  of  reputation  take  part  in 
j  ruthless  and  vicious  public  argu- 
|  ments,  shall  we  forsake  the 
j  Christian  standard  of  high  states- 
|  manship?  When  friends  and  some- 
|  times  relatives  stoop  to  immorality 
|  and  perversions,  shall  we  permit 
I  their  influence  to  twist  our  hopes 
I  and  ideals  into  the  same  degrad- 
j  ing;  pattern?  The  answers  to  these 
I  Questions  will  depend  on  whether 
\  we  have  developed  true  social 
\  values,  or  false  social  values. 
Many  of  our  youth  are  showing 
evidence  of  their  concern  for  this 
\  important  area  of  human  conduct. 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  does  pride  and  self- 
centeredness  affect  our  social 
values? 

2.  Do  you  think  it  is  true  that 
everyone  is  compromising  social 
ideals  in  order  to  "get  ahead"? 

3.  How  have  Christian  teach- 
ings helped  you  to  get  along  in 
the  home,  in  the  school,  in  the 
gang,  or  in  the  service? 

4.  Let  each  individual  make 
up  a  list  of  items  of  social  con- 
duct headed  "I  Will,"  and  an- 
other list  entitled  "I  Won't."  Can 
the  group  adopt  an  acceptable 
"Code  of  Conduct"  from  these? 

While  some  refuse  to  knuckle 
down  to  the  duties  thrust  upon 
them  and  give  dramatic  evidence 
of  their  resistance  to  authority  and 
society,  a  great  many  more  are 
meeting  tremendous  issues  with 
steadfastness.  The  selfish,  dishon- 
est, deceptive  social  values  some- 
times found  within  the  govern- 
ment, the  community,  and  the 
school,  and  even  in  the  church  and 
the  home,  are  known  and  recog- 
nized by  most  of  our  citizens. 
Some  citizens  are  leading  the  way; 
others  say  there  is  nothing  they 
can  do  about  it;  while  still  others 
declare  their  only  alternative  is  to 
compromise  themselves  for  self- 
preservation.  This  is  not  the  total 
picture,  however,  for  God  works 
patiently  and  eternally.  We  all 
need  to  remind  ourselves  that  we 
still  have  some  great  leaders  and 
many  stalwart  followers.  And  al- 
ways there  is  youth  learning  by 
experience  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  new  generation.  Youth  will 
dare  to  change  their  homes,  or 
their  community,  or  their  friends. 


Study  Qututte  jjCrt,  floHutmf,  9-/5  JIomm  G.   Wood 

Our  New  Educational  Values 


1.  To  determine 
headed  today. 

2.  To  seek  to  understand  the  value  of  the  new  trends  in  education. 

3.  To  compare  the  educational  ideals  with  the  ideals  of  society. 

4.  To  determine  how  educational  ideals  affect  personal  attitudes 
toward  study  and  the  amount  of  schooling  to  be  sought. 

5.  To  compare  our  educational  ideals  with  Christian  ideals. 


the   direction  our  public  educational  system  is 

r 


Suggested    Scripture:    Ephesians    6:1-4; 
Proverbs  4:  Matthew  18:1-6 


Deuteronomy    11:18-21; 


A  more  debated  and  crucial 
subject  than  the  new  educational 
values  of  our  day  could  hardly  be 
suggested.  It  is  a  subject  close  to 
the  heart  and  life  of  all  of  us  be- 
cause it  affects  individuals.  This 
great  period  of  transition  that 
concerns  everyone  and  disturbs 
many  is  related  primarily  to  every 
social,  educational,  political,  and 
religious  influence  that  affects 
persons.  The  controversies  and 
differences  that  arise  among  us  is 
the  cost  of  our  attempts  to  pro- 
gress along  this  new  road  of  en- 
deavor in  behalf  of  all  individuals 
and  groups  of  individuals. 

The  direction  our  public  educa- 
tional system  is  headed  is  along 
this  road  of  person  development. 
Parents  are  frequently  critical  of 
the  new  techniques  because  they 
have  not  prepared  themselves  to 
understand  the  new  ideals  that 
the  educational  system  has 
adopted.  It  is  out  of  a  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  developing 
our  young  people  that  these  new 
concepts    have    developed.    The 


educational  values  as  set  forth  to- 
day are  intended  to  teach  most 
of  the  traditional  subjects  by 
newer  and  more  effective  meth- 
ods which  also  develop  better 
skills  in  reading,  study,  and  re- 
search. It  is  also  a  part  of  trie 
new  purpose  to  teach  democratic 
values,  better  insights  into  the 
ways  of  free  men,  and  greater 
capacity  in  all  human  relations. 

For  my  personal  satisfaction  I 
went  to  see  a  sincere,  devoted 
school  teacher — a  mother,  and  a 
Christian.  I  confronted  her  with 
some  of  the  problems  and  criti- 
cisms of  the  "new  look"  in  educa- 
tion. She  expressed  her  beliefs,  in 
part,  as  follows:  "A  teacher  should 
lead,  set  an  example,  stimulate, 
befriend,  encourage,  suggest,  but 
never  hesitate,  when  the  need 
arises,  to  be  definite.  I  believe 
that  a  teacher  gets  exactly  the 
kind  of  behavior,  the  kind  of 
work  and  the  kind  of  children 
that  she  expects."  Certainly  this 
teaching  ideal  is  above  criticism, 
although  this  same  teacher  sub- 
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scribes  to  the  new  educational 
i  methods  and  values.  She  takes 
exception  to  the  common  opinion 
that  education  is  sacrificing  ideals 
for  techniques.  It  is  her  firm 
conviction  that,  while  education 
has  many  new  techniques,  yet  it 
is  the  technique  that  must  always 
be  sacrificed  for  the  ideal  of 
achievement  within  the  student. 
She  says:  "All  sides  of  a  problem 
should  be  presented  so  that  stu- 
dents can  independently  think 
themselves  through  to  their  own 
personal  conclusions.  This  is  the 
method  of  academic  freedom." 

Freedom,  whether  academic, 
political,  or  social,  is  not  the  sim- 
ple way  of  life  that  some  would 
make  it.  Freedom  can  be  a 
dangerous  force  if  it  is  used  by 
the  unprincipled  or  the  careless. 
I  Peter  2:16  cautions  us  about  this. 
"Live  as  free  men,  yet  without 
using  your  freedom  as  a  pretext 
for  evil;  but  live  as  servants  of 
God."  To  compare  the  educational 
ideals  with  the  ideals  of  society 
it  becomes  necessary  to  compare 
the  responsibilities  of  academic 
freedom  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  individual  for  the  ideals  of 
society.  Education  properly  gives 
emphasis  to  the  interdependent 
freedoms  of  man — political,  eco- 
nomic, and  personal.  Education 
also  rightly  seeks  to  develop  with- 
in the  individual  citizen  the  ca- 
pacity to  govern  himself.  Thus  far, 
it  can  be  agreed  that  educational 
ideals  compare  favorably  with  the 
ideals  of  society.  Our  nation  was 
founded  on  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen  to  govern  himself. 

The  educational  ideals,  then, 
are  missing  the  mark  to  the  same 
degree  that  our  social  ideals  are 
missing  the  mark.  This  failure  is 
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largely  in  those  six  essentials  upon 
which  man's  capacity  for  self- 
government  depends.  These  six 
essentials  of  personal  character, 
pointed  out  by  James  Madison — 
one  of  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Constitution — are:  self-reliance, 
personal  responsibility,  individual 
initiative,  thrift,  courage,  and 
spiritual  faith.  To  teach  freedom 
without  teaching  these  six  essen- 
tials of  personal  character  is  to 
lose  all.  Education  does  not  mean 
to  fail,  but  our  social  ideals  are 
not  high  enough  to  produce 
enough  teachers  possessing  the  in- 
herent values  of  these  six  essen- 
tials of  personal  character.  The 
one  fundamental  principle  of  our 
liberty  is  a  spiritual  one — the 
sacredness  of  the  individual  soul 
in  the  sight  of  God.  To  this  end, 
our  social,  political,  and  educa- 
tional values  must  be  aimed. 

One  of  the  dangers  which  con- 
fronts the  student  today  is  the 
danger  of  developing  too  much 
false  assurance,  or  placing  too 
much  confidence  in  natural 
talents.  Learning  something  of 
democratic  values  without  an  ex- 
perience in  spiritual  values  leaves 
the  student  only  half  prepared 
to  assume  his  full  responsibilities. 
Gaining  insights  into  the  ways  of 
free  men  without  gaining  a  clear 
conception  of  the  necessity  for 
justice,  moderation,  temperance, 
and  virtue  is  to  become  a  student 
without  wisdom  or  understanding. 

Freedom  to  learn  is  one  of  our 
fundamental  freedoms,  and  it 
helps  us  to  secure  and  to  safe- 
guard our  other  freedoms.  In  spite 
of  the  overcrowding,  the  teachei 
shortage  and  other  handicaps  of 
our  educational  system  today,  it 
is  doing  a  remarkably  good  job. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  trend  in 
education  has  made  teaching 
more  effective  or  less  effective? 

2.  How  responsible  is  society 
or  the  community  for  the  ideals 
which  education  chooses  for  its 
teaching  mission? 

3.  How  important  are  the  per- 
sonality, moral  standards,  and 
attitudes  of  the  teachers?  What 
do  you  remember  best  about  your 
teachers? 

4.  What  do  you  consider  most 
important  in  a  teacher:  appear- 
ance, voice,  sincerity,  interest, 
knowledge,  self-control,  a  disci- 
plinarian, etc? 

5.  Try  to  decide  the  relative 
importance  of  the  material  taught 
and  the  bi-products  of  the  teach- 
er's personal  influence. 

If  there  is  uncertainty  among 
youth  today  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward study  and  the  amount  of 
schooling  to  be  sought,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  educational  ideals. 
It  stems  largely  from  the  social 
and  economic  values  of  our  gen- 
eration. The  tension  caused  by 
world  conditions,  the  prospect  of 
military  duty  and  delay  in  com- 
pleting education,  the  improved 
financial  situation  of  the  laborer 
all  contribute  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  young  student.  Educational 
ideals  encourage  an  intelligent 
and  considered  attitude  toward 
study  and  the  amount  of  schooling 
required  by  the  individual.  This 
is  a  helpful  influence,  and  the 
educational  systems  all  need  the 
encouragement,  wisdom,  and  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  in 
what  they  are  doing. 

In  spite  of  wide  criticism  of  our 


schools  and  their  educational 
goals,  the  ideals  of  our  education- 
al system  today  are  directed  to- 
ward the  support  of  our  Christian 
ideals.  The  school  seeks  to  pro- 
vide each  child  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  and  develop  men- 
tally, physically,  socially,  and 
emotionally  so  that  he  may  take 
his  rightful  place  in  a  democratic 
society.  In  attempting  to  accom- 
plish this  goal,  the  child  is  guided 
in  acquiring  the  fundamental 
skills;  in  developing  desirable 
habits,  values,  and  attitudes;  in 
developing  democratic  work  tech- 
niques; and  in  making  the  school 
and  community  a  workshop  for 
the  development  of  good  citizen- 
ship. Jesus'  growth  and  develop- 
ment was  also  based  on  the  four 
sides  of  life  represented  by  the 
mind,  the  body,  the  spirit,  and  the 
personality.  Luke  2:52  says  that 
"Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  in 
stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man." 

Parents  and  civic-minded  men 
and  women  of  every  community 
must  seek  to  support  their  school 
system  in  its  efforts  to  achieve 
these  Christian  ideals.  Not  only 
is  it  necessary  that  Christian  ideals 
be  demonstrated  in  the  home,  but 
also  it  is  necessary  to  encourage 
these  ideals  within  the  school. 
Teachers  are  human  beings  and 
subject  to  the  same  frailties  and 
temptations  as  everyone  is.  If 
some  teachers  have  been  misguid- 
ed by  unchristian  professors  in 
their  training,  they  will  have  to 
be  influenced,  changed,  or  weeded 
out.  Young  people  who  are  going 
to  college  or  considering  teaching 
as  a  career  should  be  taught  and 
encouraged  to  live  exemplary 
Christian  lives. 
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Our  Changing  Political  Values 

1.  To  look  at  the  political  values  in  the  world  today. 

2.  To  compare  these  political  values  with  our  own. 

3.  To  evaluate  our  own  political  values  and  determine  what  is  good 
or  bad  about  them. 

4.  To  consider  what  duty  the  Christian  has  toward  the  political 
values  of  life  and  his  nation. 

Suggested  Scbipture:  Romans  13;  Psalms  22:27-31;  Proverbs  29:2, 12- 
16;  I  Timothy  2:1-4 


Whatever  else  we  might  say 
about  our  political  values,  the 
fact  that  they  are  changing  is  per- 
haps the  most  obvious.  Certainly 
there  is  not  a  single  citizen  of 
our  nation  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
revolutionary  upheavel  that  is 
taking  place  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Europe 
have  occupied  much  of  the  world's 
attention  as  revolutionary  events 
continue  to  develop. 

Whether  we  understand  these 
changes  and  like  them  or  not,  they 
are  happening,  and  they  are  af- 
fecting both  our  democratic  values 
and  our  personal  lives.  Com- 
munist world  domination  may 
appear  to  be  the  most  powerful 
influence  behind  these  changes, 
but  there  are  other  important 
social  forces  at  work.  There  is, 
first  of  all,  world-wide  rebellion 
against  any  form  of  colonial  dom- 
ination. Also  at  work  within  the 
political  and  social  forces  of  the 
world  today  is  a  movement 
against  hunger  and  misery,  and 
I  against  any  form  of  racial  arro- 
\  gance. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  we 
in  America  ought  to  be  deeply 
sympathetic  with  these  vast 
changes  in  political  ideals  since 
they  have  been  inspired  in  no 
small  degree  by  our  own  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  practices.  If  our 
own  political  values  were  prac- 
ticed consistently  by  our  political 
leaders  and  our  citizens  traveling 
in  foreign  countries,  perhaps  we 
would  find  more  devout  and  loyal 
allies  among  the  nations  of  earth. 

After  we  recognize  and  accept 
the  fact  that  other  nations  have 
certain  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic goals  which  are  as  worthy 
and  noble  as  our  own,  we  will  be 
better  prepared  to  demonstrate  a 
more  consistently  democratic  and 
Christian  attitude  in  our  dealings 
with  them.  Since  we  have  as- 
sumed a  large  responsibility  in 
the  world  community,  it  becomes 
increasingly  more  necessary  that 
we  understand  the  concerns  and 
insights  of  Christians  in  other 
countries.  If  this  approach  were 
used  in  our  personal  political  at- 
titudes we  could  refrain  from 
thinking  that  America  is  the  only 


pattern  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Sometimes  the  cure  for  social 
evils  is  hastened  by  an  outburst 
of  evil  forces,  uniting  the  forces 
of  social  justice.  In  the  midst  of 
the  upheaval  of  those  political 
values  which  demand  the  im- 
provement of  the  social  conditions 
of  people  everywhere,  there  is 
also  the  threat  of  Communism 
which  arouses  our  anxiety.  This 
conflict  between  the  Soviet  world 
and  the  free  world  is  distracting 
the  attention  of  many  Christians 
from  the  progress  of  political 
ideals  going  on  simultaneously. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  maintain  our  belief  in 
God  and  his  principles  if  we  are 
to  hold  fast  to  a  sense  of  truth, 
justice,  and  understanding.  If  we 
believe  that  no  political  power 
can  survive  which  leaves  God 
out  of  its  plan,  then  we  know  that 
Communism  is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. Whatever  solution  to  human 
problems  Communism  may  offer, 
without  God  it  cannot  succeed. 

Of  greater  concern  to  us  is  that 
we  possess  sufficient  faith  and 
confidence  to  avoid  the  fanaticism 
and  divisions  among  ourselves 
which  are  capable  of  destroying 
the  morality  of  our  own  govern- 
ment. Corruption  in  politics  is 
well  known  to  all  Americans. 
Most  individuals  will  tell  you  they 
think  it's  terrible.  Many  conclude 
that  politics  is  too  ruthless  and 
dirty  for  the  Christian  to  enter. 
This  in  itself  is  a  serious  deser- 
tion of  our  nation's  democratic 
and  Christian  principles  and  tra- 
ditions. It  has  been  largely  this 
change  in  America's  attitude 
toward  politics  which  has  fostered 
a  decline  in  our  nation's  religious 
ideals     and     political     morality. 


Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Eisenhower,  this  condition  is  be- 
ing greatly  improved.  One  of  the 
great  examples  of  this  occurred 
when  the  President  interviewed 
Mr.  Benson  about  his  entering  the 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Benson,  who  is  one  of 
the  twelve  directing  "apostles"  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  remon- 
strated, "Why,  general,  I  am  vir- 
tually an  ordained  minister.  You 
don't  want  a  preaching  minister 
in  your  cabinet."  "Ezra,  where  in 
the  United  States  is  there  more 
need  for  spirituality  than  right 
here  in  this  cabinet?"  the  Presi- 
dent-elect replied. 

What  is  good  and  what  is  bad 
in  the  political  values  of  America 
is  related  to  the  individuals  who 
make  it  up  and  guide  its  potential 
life.  It  is  true  that  democratic 
America  was  built  upon  the  great 
Christian  beliefs  of  devout  men 
and  women  who  came  to  this 
great  land  to  give  expression  to 
their  religious  faith.  It  is  also  true 
that  our  government  and  our  con- 
stitution were  developed  out  of 
the  basic  Christian  beliefs  of  men 
who  were  in  earnest  about  Chris- 
tianity. What  has  happened  since 
those  early  days  of  our  nation's 
growth  is  a  matter  of  histoiy,  but 
the  spiritual  implications  of  our 
present-day  political  values  is  still 
a  matter  for  study  by  those  of  us 
who  call  ourselves  Christian. 

Politics,  according  to  the  dic- 
tionary, means  "the  science  and 
practice  of  government."  If,  to 
some,  it  means  instead  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  public  business,  then 
it  is  because  Christians  have  per- 
sonally defaulted  in  their  duty  to 
make  the  politics  of  their  day 
what  it  ought  to  be.   Here   is   a 
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;  spiritual  problem  with  which  man 
does  not  like  to  come  to  terms. 
Our  confused  modern  world,  un- 
certain as  to  the  prospects  of 
peace  and  war,  the  possibilities 
of  domestic  prosperity,  and  indeed 
perplexed  as  to  the  role  of  the 
family  and  the  individual  in  so- 
ciety, would  rather  evade  the 
I  underlying  issue  than  face  its 
spiritual  problem. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  described 
:  the  root  problem  in  the  magazine, 
The  Nation,  a  few  years  ago. 
;  Concerning  the  tension  between 
jthe  U.  S.  and  Russia,  he  said: 
P'Both  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
j  root  of  man's  lust  for  power  and 
|  of  his  cruel  and  self-righteous 
j  judgments  on  his  fellows  is  in  him- 
j  self  and  not  in  some  social  or  eco- 
;  nomic  system." 

This  confusion  has  causes  more 
deeply  rooted  than  our  differences 
I  in  political  and  economic  think- 
j  ing,  deeper  than  our  fears  and 
;  anxieties,  deeper  than  our  suffer- 
I  ing  or  our  tortured  uncertainty. 
I  Our  problem  is  spiritual.  A  titanic 
■|  spirit  of  human  self-sufficiency 
\ competes  with  the  love  of  God 
\  for  the  loyalty  of  mankind.  We 
]  refuse  to  face  the  spiritual  prob- 
I  lem  of  our  own  egotism,  and  we 
\  throw  up  all  sorts  of  smoke 
|  screens.  We  keep  ourselves  busy 
I  with  the  things  that  interest  us 
\  most  or  appeal  to  our  sense  of 
\  duty.  We  defend  our  prejudices  as 
\  if  they  were  true  objective  facts. 
j  We  are  warm  in  our  defense  or 
1  coolly  indifferent  to  this  or  that 
§  question  and  use  each  occasion 
I  to  escape  looking  into  our  own 
|  hearts.  We  find  it  easier,  certainly 
j  more  comfortable,  definitely  safer, 
I  and  infinitely  preferable,  to  live  in 
|  a  world  of  pretensions. 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  politiccd  values  can 
you  see  in  the  world's  political 
revolt?  Are  they  as  significant  as 
Communism? 

2.  Do  the  political  values  of 
other  nations  have  anything  in 
common  with  our  own? 

3.  Is  there  really  something 
wrong  with  democratic  political 
values?  Should  America  change 
her  political  values? 

4.  How  can  Christian  voters 
change  the  picture  today? 


The  New  Testament  clearly 
teaches  that  the  person  in  power 
is  directly  responsible  for  his  ac- 
tions to  God,  who  is  the  source 
of  all  power.  This  means  that  he 
must  account  for  his  conduct  to 
God,  whether  he  is  dedicated  or 
irresponsible.  Romans  13:1  says, 
"Let  every  person  be  subject  to  the 
governing  authorities.  For  there  is 
no  authority  except  from  God, 
and  those  that  exist  have  been  in- 
stituted by  God." 

The  duty  of  the  Christian  to- 
ward political  values,  then,  is  not 
only  to  get  the  right  man  into 
public  office,  but  to  give  him  free- 
dom to  use  his  own  best  judgment. 
This  requires  that  the  Christian 
voter  be  guided  by  sincere,  high, 
personal  principles  and  that  he 
follow  the  successful  candidate 
into  office  with  his  prayers  and 
with  loyal  devotion  to  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  of  government. 

If  we  are  to  demonstrate  the 
political  ideals  of  Christian  de- 
mocracy to  the  world,  we  must 
develop  a  personal  integrity  that 
cannot  be  bought  and  a  Christian 
faith  that  has  courage  and  stami- 
na. 


&tudq  Outune  l&i  flouuoAif,  23-29  J+aMy,  G.   IVwd 

Religious  Values  vs.  Christian  Values 

1.  To  determine  what  valid  differences  exist  between  general  reli- 
gious values  and  specific  Christian  values. 

2.  To  see  how  religious  values  are  acquired. 

3.  To  see  how  Christian  values  can  be  learned. 

4.  To  consider  the  impact  of  religious  values  upon  the  history  of  the 
world. 

5.  To  determine  what  influence  the  individual  Christian  can  have  ! 
upon  the  church  and  the  community. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Colossians  2:1-10;  3:1-17;  Luke  18:18-30;  I 
Peter  4:7-19;  Luke  21:8-12 


The  problem  of  religious  values 
versus  Christian  values  can  per- 
haps be  understood  best  by  ac- 
knowledging that  Christ  alone 
redeems  man  and  thus  saves  him 
from  the  selfish  and  self-righteous 
pitfalls  of  his  nature.  A  man  might 
believe  in  God  and  thus  find  for 
himself  some  religious  values,  yet 
live  by  selfish,  and  self-satisfying 
motives.  The  Christian  values,  on 
the  other  hand,  require  the  indi- 
vidual to  consider  his  fellow  men, 
including  his  enemies,  and  to  in- 
dulge in  no  action  that  would 
bring  harm  to  others.  We  have 
today  a  great  many  who  are 
classified  as  religious,  but  who 
have  given  religion  no  serious 
thought.  We  also  have  Christians 
who  should  be  classified  with  this 
group  because  they  display  no 
evidence  of  Christian  conduct.  To 
enable  us  to  face  bravely  and 
with  moral  and  spiritual  courage 
the  long  period  of  tension  and 
sacrifice  which  faces  us  will  re- 
quire more  than  the  vague  and 
puny    religious    values    held    by 


many  today.  Where  the  citizen 
with  only  a  basic  regard  for  God 
was  once  an  asset  to  his  country, 
he  no  longer  can  meet  the  high 
demands  of  today's  spiritual  and 
moral  problems.  We  can  coast 
no  longer  on  the  impetus  of  our 
forefathers'  religious  values.  Those 
stalwart  Christian  values  of  great- 
grandfather's  day  formed  the 
basis  of  our  democratic  freedom 
because  they  were  a  part  of  the 
daily  conduct  and  thinking  of  the 
people.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  we  cannot  settle  for 
religious  values  that  salve  our 
conscience  and  require  no  respon- 
sibilities. 

James  2:26,  27  claims,  "If  any 
one  thinks  he  is  religious,  and 
does  not  bridle  his  tongue  but 
deceives  his  heart,  this  man's  re- 
ligion is  vain.  Religion  that  is 
pure  and  undefiled  before  God 
and  the  Father  is  this:  to  visit 
orphans  and  widows  in  their  af- 
fliction, and  to  keep  oneself  un- 
stained from  the  world." 

Without     the      responsibilities 
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and  Christ-centered  demands  of 
conscience  we  drift  into  a  self-cen- 
tered universe  and  a  paralyzing 
mass-selfishness.  Honesty,  decen- 
cy, self-discipline,  self-sacrifice, 
and  steadfastness  disappear  in 
the  mistaken  notion  of  freedom 
which  says:  "I  have  the  right  to 
do  this  because  I  feel  like  doing 
it." 

The  trouble  with  many  of  our 
religious  values  is  that  they  were 
inherited  rather  than  personally 
experienced,  and,  therefore,  they 
are  easily  set  aside  when  it  is  ex- 
pedient for  our  conscience  to  do 
so.  We  easily  recognize  the  indif- 
ference with  which  honesty,  trust, 
and  morality  are  compromised  by 
others  for  material  gain  or  per- 
sonal satisfaction,  but  we  blindly 
rationalize  the  decline  of  our  own 
religious  values.  With  each  new 
spectacle  of  dishonest  use  of  pub- 
lic funds  or  public  trust,  we  are 
drawn  deeper  into  the  moral  and 
spiritual  apathy  of  our  day.  We 
have  not  cast  God  out,  we  have 
only  turned  our  back. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  is 
being  said  about  our  spiritual 
need  today,  and  it  is  obvious  to 
many  that  our  need  is  great. 
Therefore,  men  are  reluctant  to 
cast  God  out,  or  to  be  too  ob- 
viously irreligious.  The  great 
need  of  our  day,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  get  men  to  be  less  concerned 
about  the  human  gains  and  phy- 
sical satisfactions  which  they  as- 
sociate with  freedom,  and  to  be- 
come more  concerned  with 
discovering  God  as  a  friend  and 
the  consequent  mutual  process  of 
giving  and  receiving.  As  great  as 
man's  achievements  are,  none  are 
capable  of  sustaining  life  or  trac- 
ing the  depth  and  width  of  life. 
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The  friendship  of  God  depends 
on  the  rebirth  of  man,  and  this 
means  his  recognition  of  the 
meaning  and  work  of  Christ.  It 
is  to  Christ  that  he  must  turn  to 
discover  how  distorted  his  life  has 
been,  and  how  complete  and  ef- 
fective his  life  could  be  in  any  of 
the  struggles  he  encounters.  In 
facing  the  period  of  transition 
through  which  we  are  certainly 
moving,  only  the  Christian  values 
will  help  us  to  reach  above  the 
partisan  loyalties,  the  communis- 
tic threat,  and  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes.  Christ  is  the  only 
convincing  evidence  that  God  is 
with  us  and  will  see  us  through. 

Romans  5:1,  3-5  reminds  us, 
"Therefore,  since  we  are  justified 
by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
More  than  that,  we  rejoice  in  our 
sufferings,  knowing  that  suffer- 
ing produces  endurance;  and  en- 
durance produces  character;  and 
character  produces  hope;  and 
hope  does  not  disappoint  us,  be- 
cause God's  love  has  been  poured 
into  our  hearts  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  has  been  given  to 
us." 

Few  of  us  with  any  knowledge 
of  history  or  the  development  of 
civilization  can  deny  the  obvious 
impact  of  religious  values  upon 
the  life  of  man  and  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  When  the  religious 
values  are  temporarily  twisted  by 
the  thinking  of  an  era,  we  can 
see  the  influence  and  effect  upon 
the  laws,  the  arts,  the  social 
values,  and  the  morals  of  the  peri- 
od. Religious  and  spiritual  values 
of  the  people  have  determined 
the  fate  of  all  nations  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  Psalm  10:19 
and  20  savs:  "Arise,  O  Lord!  Let 


not  man  prevail;  let  the  nations 
be  judged  before  thee!  Put  them  in 
fear,  O  Lord!  Let  the  nations 
know  that  they  are  but  men."  To- 
day our  nation  is  struggling  to  re- 
member this  and  to  determine  its 
ability  to  endure,  as  it  was  con- 
ceived, on  Christian  values. 

The  influence  of  the  individual 
Christian  upon  the  church,  the 
community,  and  the  nation  is  far 
beyond  our  ability  to  compre- 
hend. It  would  be  a  shock  to  some 
and  a  great  help  to  others  if  they 
could  at  least  believe  that  indi- 
vidual influence  is  really  the  de- 
termining factor  in  our  history.  It 
would  perhaps  help  to  alert  us  if 
we  realized  and  believed,  as  we 
should,  that  society  is  never  se- 
cure from  self-destruction.  Every- 
where we  turn  today  we  can 
find  wide  differences  in  personal 
faith,  personal  ideals,  and  per- 
sonal standards.  This  condition  is 
destroying  mutual  trust  and  rob- 
bing us  of  confidence  in  any  great 
truths  to  which  all  can  appeal. 

The  individual  Christian  can 
find  reason  enough  in  the  divi- 
sions that  exist  among  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  truth  of  Christ  can 
alone  unite  us  and  knit  together 
our  opposing  forces.  Disorganiza- 
tion, disintegration,  and  division 
are  working  in  all  departments  of 
human  relations.  The  structures 
of  economics  are  divided.  The 
temples  of  religion  are  insecure. 
Business  policies  have  been  torn 
to  scraps,  and  even  more  serious, 
age-old  creeds  have  been  cast  out 
and  trodden  under  the  feet  of 
scornful  indifference.  We  have 
only  to  note  the  zigzagging,  un- 
certain course  of  men  and  nations 
to  be  painfully  aware  of  the  up- 
heaval that  is  taking  place. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  religious  val- 
ues, as  they  exist  today,  are  the 
same  as  the  historic  Christian 
values? 

2.  If  Christian  values  are  aban- 
doned or  abused  by  weak  Chris- 
tians, how  can  we  avoid  being 
deceived  or  misled  by  them? 

3.  Do  you  feel  personally  re- 
sponsible for  your  own  set  of 
Christian  values? 

4.  Are  your  values  centered 
upon  wealth,  security,  populari- 
ty, or  some  other  personal  goal? 

5.  Do  you  think  values  such 
as  these  can  be  associated  with 
a  Christ-centered  life? 


The  irony  of  it  all  is  that  these 
are  days  when  the  champions  of 
unification  are  working  harder 
than  ever  before.  The  pathos  of 
the  picture  is  the  frailty  of  all  hu- 
man plans  for  unity  and  the  need 
of  the  omnipotent  Christ  to  re- 
gather  and  re-animate  the  life  of 
mankind.  What  we  need  in  these 
days  is  the  re-discovery  and  re- 
emphasis  of  the  old  truth  that  no 
man  or  nation  or  group  of  nations 
can  be  the  axis  around  which  the 
world  can  move  in  harmony.  WTe 
cannot  expect  to  be  knit  together 
by  superficial  religious  values.  We 
cannot  expect  to  bring  the  spring- 
time by  making  fires  here  and 
there.  No!  The  sun  climbs  high 
into  the  heavens,  and  then  the 
icy  bonds  are  broken  and  the 
world  bursts  into  bud  and  blos- 
som. Instead  of  kindling  little 
fires  of  reform  here  and  there,  and 
complaining  of  our  failures,  let 
us  permit  the  Son  of  Righteous- 
ness to  shine  through  us  into  the 
world  around  us. 
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It  looked  as  though  both  the 
hero  and  the  heroine  of  the 
Western  movie  were  doomed. 
They  were  surrounded  completely 
by  angry  redmen.  One  of  the  little 
boys  in  the  front  row  sniffed,  "If 
he  had  kept  his  eye  on  the  Indians 
instead  of  the  girl,  this  never 
would  have  happened." 

— Dixie  Roto  Magazine 

It's  bad  to  act  like  a  fool,  but 
it's  worse  when  you're  not  acting. 
— Atlas  News 


A  Rhode  Island  teacher  recently 
discovered  a  youngster  singing, 
with  all  the  seriousness  of  his 
seven  years,  "My  country  'tis  of 
thee,  sweet  land  of  liberty,  of  thee 
I  sing;  land  where  my  fathers  died; 
land  of  the  pills  inside." 

— NEA  Journal 


"You're  right.  They  don't  leave 
much  space  for  signatures,  Mr. 
Strynoteofilapoulasmattoosac." 
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"No,  honey,  all  fairy  tales  don't  start 
out,  'Once  upon  a  time  .  .  .'  Some  of 
them  start  out,  'I  intended  to  come 
right  home,  but  .   .   .'  " 


Puffing  and  blowing,  the  sailor 
just  managed  to  jump  into  a  car- 
riage as  the  train  left  the  station. 

The  middle-aged  man  in  the 
corner  eyed  him  with  scorn. 

"When  I  was  your  age,  my  lad," 
he  said,  "I  could  run  a  half  mile, 
catch  a  train  by  the  skin  of  my 
teeth,  and  yet  be  as  fresh  as  a 
daisy." 

"Yes,"  gasped  the  young  fellow, 
"But  I  missed  this  one  at  the  last 
station." 

— Old  American  News 


Answers  to  quiz  on  page  16 

1.  a.  red  6.  b.  4 

2.  b.  64  7.  b.  below 

3.  c.  60  8.  a.  6}i 

4.  b.  42  9.  b.  Jefferson 

5.  a.  red  10.  a.  20 
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And  I  said  to  the  man  who  stood  at  the  gate  of 
the  year:  "Give  me  a  light  that  I  may  tread  safely 
into  the  unknown." 

And  he  replied: 

"Go  out  into  the  darkness  and  put  your  hand 
into  the  Hand  of  God.  That  shall  be  to  you  better 
than  light  and  safer  than  a  known  way." 

So  I  went  forth,  and  finding  the  Hand  of  God, 
trod  gladly  into  the  night.  And  he  led  me  towards 
the  hills  and  the  breaking  of  day  in  the  lone  East. 

—MARGARET  H  ASK  INS 
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